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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Jean le Rond d'Alembert, the author 
of the fubfcquent pieces, is well known 
throughout Europe as one of the moft illuf-. 
trious individuals of what maybe termed the 
laft fchool of French literature. A juvenile 
proficient in a variety of ftudies, he firft at- 
tained celebrity as a mathematician,in which 
quality he early entered the Academy of 
Sciences. He had become a diftinguiflied 
member of this learned fociety, when he 
was received into the French Academy as 
a fine writer ; and few have in a more 
eminent degree united a fuperiority in 
thefe two very diftinft, and commionly 
deemed adverfe, departments of intellec- 
tual purfuit. But his mind had taken a 
wide range, as is manifeftly fhewn by 
A 3 his 
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his mafterly view of human knowledge in 
general, prefixed to the French Encyclo- 
pedia, of which celebrated work he is faid 
to have been the original projeftor. A 
variety of mifcellaneous writings proved 
him alfo to be well acquainted with man- 
kind, and with the topics moft immedi- 
ately interefting to fociety; and that, to 
the man of fcience and polite fcholar, he 
added the moralid and philofc^er. Such 
was his reputation, that he was ftrongly 
urged by the late emprefs of Ruflia to un. 
dertake the education of her fon, the grand 
duke ; and that the great Frederic of 
Pruifia fought his frieadfliip, and main- 
tained an intimate correfpondence with 
him. All the principal learned focieties 
in Europe thought tbemfelves honoured 
by inrolling his name in their lifts of mem- 
bers. The French Academy, on the 
death of their fecretary Duclos, in 1772, 
s^pointed him to the vacant poft ; and it 
was in this capacity that he compoled thofe 

eulogies 
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eulo^es of many of its aflbciates, of which 
the prefent publication is a feledtion* 

His connections, his writings, and efpe^ 
cially his diftinguiihed place among the 
Encyclopedifts, fufEciently declare him to 
have been of the number of thofe French 
literati, who were aftively, though cau* 
tioufly, employed in bringing about a 
change in the public opinion concerning 
civil and religious fubjefts. That this 
change was in many refpeds improvement.^ • 
will fcarcely be denied by one ^^ho is fen- 
fible of his happinefs in living in a country 
which has experienced the benefit of fimi- 
lar alterations ; and from which, in reality, 
almoft all the freedom of thinking that 
has pervaded Europe has taken its imme- 
diate rife. That d'Alembert and his aflb- 
ciates, taking their departure, as it were, 
from a religious fyftem full of tyranny, 
abfurdity, and fuperftition, fliould go fur- 
ther in a contrary direftion than mod of 
tbofe who among us have promoted liberal 
A 4 opinions. 
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opinions, was fo natural, that a moderate 
degree of philofophical candour will fufEce 
to plead its apology. Syftems which ar- 
rogantly fpurn the examination of reafon, 
and rely principally upon fraud or force 
for their fupport, have no right to expeft 
any remaining deference or attachment 
from thofe who have once broken the 
fetters of prejudice in their favour. They 
cannot in any degree ally with what they 
profeffedly dlfcard and anathematife ; and 
the war once commenced between them 
and free inquiry, can only terminate with 
the complete overthrow of one of the com- 
batants. 

D'Alembert deferves praife for having 
treated religious fubjefts with more deco- 
rum and referve than many of his contem- 
poraries} and there is reafon to believe 
that he fmcerely refpefted the fanftions 
which the pure principles of religion aflFord 
to morality, and was far from wilhing to 
impair them. Neither does he appear to 

hav« 
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have been tainted, except in a flight de- 
gree, with that baneful corruption in morals 
which was the real difgrace of the French 
philofophical fchool, and has laid the 
foundation of incalculable mifchiefs. His 
opinions refpefting government and the 
focial ftate db not, in any of his writings, 
furpafs the limits of a liberty compatiblewith 
law,ordd',and all that conduces to the eflen- 
tial fecurity of the public welfare. It is true, 
he appears to have been as little the friend 
of political as of religious fuperftition, and 
to have eftimated rank and prerogative 
only by their value in promoting that ge- 
neral good which is the proper end of civil 
inftitutions. That he was one of thofe 
who by their writings prepared the way 
for thofe awful, and in many refpefts truly 
deplorable events, which have lately 
taken place in his country, cannot be de- 
nied; but to make biin refponfible for 
jneifures which he could not have forefeen, 

which 
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which he would have warmly deprecated, 
and to which he would probably have 
fallen a viftim, would be unjuftifiable ri- 
gour 'y efpecially as he contributed to them 
only in common with all th^ writers an- 
cient and modern, Greek, Roman, Italian, 
French, and, above all, Englifli, who 
have applied philofophy to the inveftiga- 
tion of the rights and duties of mankind* 

Though deeply involved in literary 
party, and much engaged in attack and 
defence on his own account and that of 
his friends, d'Alembert maintahied a high 
charader and much influence as long as 
he lived; to which many excellent qualities 
of the heart as well as the head contri- 
buted. He was eminently difinterefted^ 
upright, grateful, and obliging ; and 
though he has been charged with artifice, 
yet his works contain many proofs of un- 
difguifed zeal for the caufe of his friends, 
and of abhorrence of the dark machina- 
tions 
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tions of calumny and malevolence. In 
the poffeffion of undiminiftied reputation, 
he died at the age of fixty-fix, on Oc- 
tober 29th, 1783. 

To fpeak more particularly of the work 
now offered to the public. — D'Alembert 
publiflied, in 1779, the fir ft volume of a 
" Hiftory of the Members of the French 
** Academy who died between 1700 and 
" 177 1 ; being a Sequel to the Eulogies 
** printed and read at the public Sittings 
** of the Society.'* In the advertifement 
prefixed to this volume, he mentions hav- 
ing written many more eulogies than are 
there given, and Jike wife having drawn up 
a number of notes upon them, which he 
thought proper to fupprefs for the prefent. 
Though this work experienced a very fa- 
vourable reception, the author did not pro- 
duce any additional volumes during his 
life-time ; but, after his Heath, his friend 
the marquis de Condorcet, to whom the 
materials had been confided, publifhed, in 

1787, 
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1787, five more volumes, containing many 
new eulogies, with the notes belonging to 
the whole. It is to be obferved, that aca- 
demical eulogies, which were originally 
mere infipid or inflated panegyrics, had 
been rendered, by the philofophical fpirit 
of Fontenelle and other eminent writers, 
valuable pieces of literary biography, en- 
riched with juft and free criticifms on life 
and letters, D'Alembert was not a per- 
fon likely to fuffer the improved charafter 
of thefe pieces to deteriorate in his hands ; 
and the fpirit of the times permitted an 
advance in freedom, of which he was not 
backward to avail himfelf. At the fame 
time his extenfive acquaintance with anec- 
dote gave him the opportunity of enliven- 
ing his draughts with a variety of inci- 
dental matter. The coUeftion of his eu- 
logies has accordingly been read with avi- 
dity, and confidered as a very valuable 
addition to French literature. The pre- 
fent tranflator has felefted from it thofe 

articles 
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articles which appeared to him moft likely 
to engage an Englifli reader, as well as to 
aflford that variety of fubjefl: which might 
difplay the author's fentiments upon the 
mod interefting topics. In executing his 
ta&, he has fcrupuloufly adhered to what 
he regards as the firfl: duty of a tranflator, 
though a negative one^ — that of refraining 
from putting into his author's mouth a 
fingle fcntiment, expreffion, or even epi- 
thet, which is not ftriftly his. He has, 
however, thought himfelf juftified in mak- 
ing certain omiffions, the nature of which 
he proceeds to explain. 

D'Alembert, with all his merit as a 
writer, is prolix in his ftyle, and often em- 
ploysa profufion of words and images, by 
which his meaning is rather weakened than 
enforced. Moreover, in giving fcope to 
refleftions, he is apt to accumulate one 
upon another, or ftart afide to collateral 
matter, fo as to involve the thread of dif- 

courfe, 
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courfe, and embarr^s the reader. The 
tranflatojr has occafionally ventured, ac- 
cording to his judgment, to corrctl thefe 
fauhs by moderate pruning, yet without ' 
attempting to alter the general colour of 
the author's ftyle. Thefe flight retrench- 
ments are the whole of his omiffions in 
the eulogies themfehes^ except in a few in- 
ftances, where he has facrificed fentences 
or claufes, on account of repetitions or 
redundancies. But with refpeft to the 
notes^ he has ufed much greater liberties, 
both in abridging the language, omitting 
claufes, and leaving out whole articles, 
when containing matter which appeared 
to him either not likely to intereft an 
Englifli reader, or capable of giving jufl: 
oflFence. He believes he may now confi- 
dently prefent this feledion to the public, 
as being free from any thing that can ex- 
cite difpleafure in the enlightened friend 
of order, religion, and good morals. On 
3 ^he 
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the contrary, he hopes that the work will 
be found highly favourable to all thefe 
great interefts. 

With refpefk to his own notes, he fub- 
imts them, without remark, to the candour 
of his readers^ 
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MASSILLON, 

filSHOP OF CLERMONT*. 



JoHN-BAPTIST MASSILLON WaS boiH 

in 1663 at Hieres in Provence. His fa* 
ther was a poor citizen of that fmall city* 
The obfcurity of his birth, which gives 
fuch a relief to the fplendour of his per* 
fonal merit, fhould be the firft topic of hi$ 
praife ; and it may befaid of him^ as of that 

♦ This Eulogy, read on the 4th of Auguft 1774* 
wis the firft the author delivered at the public fit- 
tings of the French Academy. 

VOL. I. B illuflrlous 
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illuftrious Roman v^ho owed nothing to 
his anceflors, " Videtur ex fe natus,— • 
*« He was the fon of himfdf alone." But 
his humble origin not only reflefts high 
honour upon his own perfon; it is ftill 
more honourable to that enlightened 
government, which, having taken him 
from the midft of the people to place him 
at the head of one of the moft extenfiv« 
diocefes of the kingdom, confronted the 
prejudice too common even in our days, 
that Providence has not deftined great 
. places to the genius which it has produced 
in the lower ranks of fociety : if the dif^ 
pofers of ecclefiaiHcal dignities h^d not 
pofTefled the wifdom, courage, or good 
fortune, fometimes to forget this maxim of 
human vanity, the French clergy would 
have been deprived of the glory of reckon** 
ing the eloquent Mai&Uon among their 
bilhops. 

After finiihing his grammatical {Indies^ 
at the age of feventeen he entered into the 

Oratory. 
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Oratory', kefolyed to coofecxzte his liu 
bourg to the church, he preferred to the 
indUToIuble bonds which he might hare 
aflumed in fome one of our very numerous 
Religious orders^ the free engagements con« 
trailed in a congregation on which the 
great Bofluet has beftowed this rare eu- 
logy, — " That every one obeys, yet no 
** one commands." Maffillon preferved 
to the clofe of his life the moft tender and 
pleafing recoUeftion of the leflbns he had 
received and the principles he had imbibed 
in this truly refpedable fbciety^ which^. 
without intrigue and ambition, cherifhing 
and cultivating literature through the foLe 
wiih of being ufeful, has acquired a dif* 
tinguiihed name in the facred and profme 
fdences} and which^ fbmetimes perfecuted^ 
and almofl: always little favoured, even by 
thofe from whom it might expeA fupporC^ 
has done all the good it was permitted to 
do, without injuring a fingle perfon, even 
an enemy ; which, in fine, has at all times 
B 2 obtained 
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obtained the regard of the wife, by prac* 
dfing religion without littlenefs, and 
preaching it without fanaticifm. 

MaifiUon's fuperiors foon formed a 
preiage, from his firfl eflays, of the ho* 
nour he would confer on the congrega- 
tion. They defUned him to the pulpit ; 
but ic was only from obedience that he 
confented to fulfil their intentions : he 
alone did not forefee the celebrity with 
which they flattered him, and which was 
to be the recompence of his modefly and 
fubmiflion. There are fome confident 
minds which recognize, as it were by in- 
ftin£t, the objeft marked out for them by 
nature, and feize it with vigour; while 
others, humble and timid, require to be 
aj^rized of their powers, and by this ho^ 
neft ignorance of themfelves are rendered 
only the more interefling, and the more 
worthy of being fnatched from obfcurity 
and prefented to the renown which awaits 

thenu 
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The young MaffiUon at firft did what 
he could to withdraw himfelf from this 
glory. ^ He had already, from pure obe- 
dience, while yet in the province, pro- 
nounced funeral orations on M. de Vil- 
leroy, archbifliop of Lyons, and M. de 
Villars, archbifliop of Vienne ; and thefe 
two difcourfes, which were indeed firft at- 
tempts, but attempts of a young man who 
already announced what he afterwards be- 
came, had the moft brilliant fuccefs. The 
humble orator, affrighted at his rifing re- 
putation, and fearing, as he faid, '' the 
** demon of pride,** refolved to efcape 
from him for ever, by devoting himfelf to 
the profoundeft and even moft auftere re* 
tirement. He went and buried himfelf in 
the abbey of Sept-fons, where the fame rule 
is followed as at la Trappe, and there took 
the habit. During his noviciate, the car- 
dinal de Noailles fent to the abbot of* 
Sept-fons, whofe virtue he refpefted, a 
^arge which he had juft publiflied. The 
B 3 abbot. 
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abbot, mpre rdigious than eloquent, but 
ftill retaining a degree of felf-love, at leaft 
on account of his community, wifhed to 
make the prelate a reply worthy of his 
charge. He committed the taik to his 
ex-oratorian novice, and Maffillon ex- 
ecuted it with as much fuccefs as prompt* 
nefs. The cardinal, aftonifhed at receiv- 
ing from this Thebais a work fo well writ, 
ten, was not afraid of wounding the vanity 
of the pious abbot by aiking him who waf 
the author. The abbot named MaffiUon; 
and the prelate told him that it was not fit 
fuch a genius fhould, in the fcripture- 
phrafe, remain " hidden under a bufliel.*' 
He required the novice to quit his habit, 
and refume that of the Oratory ; and he 
placed him in the feminary of St. Mag- 
loire at Paris, with an exhortation to cul- 
tivate pulpit-eloquence. At the fame time 
he took upon himfelf, as he faid, the care 
of the young ontor^s fortune; whieh Maf- 
fiUon limited to that of the apoftles, that 

is. 
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u^ to the merefl: ne^efiaries, and the molt 
exemplary fimpllcity. 

Hu firft fermons produced the eStdt 
thai his fuperiors and the cardinal de 
'Noailleg had forefeen. Scarcely did he 
i>egiii to (hew himfelf in the pulpits of 
t^aris, than he eclipfed almoft all thofe 
who at that period (hone in the fame ca*^ 
reer. He had declared " that he would 
•*' not preach like them/' not through a 
|>refumptuous confidence in his fupe^^ 
writy, but through an equally juft an4 
mature idea that he had formed of Chrift* 
-ian eloquence. He was perfuaded thaCt 
if the minifter of God's word on the one 
•hand degrades himfelf by uttering com? 
mon truths in trivial language, on the 
other, he miffes his purpofe by thinking to 
captivate his audience with a long chain of 
reafoning which they are incapable of foU 
lowing : he knew that if all hearers are 
not blefled whh an informed mind, all 
bave a heart, whence th» preacher ou^ht 
P 4 to 
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to feck his arms ; that, in the pulpit, man 
ought to be (hewn to himfelf, not fo much 
tp difguft him by a fliocking portrait, as to 
afflift him by the refemblance ; and, in 
fine, that if it is fometimes ufeful to alarm 
and difquiet him, it is ftill more fo to draw 
from him thofe tears of fenfibility, which 
are much more efficacious than the tears 
of defpair. 

Such was the plan Maffillon propofed 
to himfelf, and he executed it like one 
;who had conceived it } that is, like a mat 
tcTf He excels in that part of oratory 
which may ftand in ftead of all the reft,--* 
that eloquence which goes right to the 
foul, but which agitates without confound- 
ing, appals without crufhing, penetrates 
without lacerating it: he goes to th$ 
bottom of the heart in fearch of thofe hid^^ 
den folds in which the paflions are enwrapt, 
—thofe fecret fophifms which they fo art- 
fully employ to blind and feduce us. To 
fomh?Lt apd deftroy thefe fophifms, it 

merely 
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merely fuffices him to develope them ; but 
he does it In a language fo aSedionate and 
tender, that he fubdues lefs than he ati- 
trads ; and even in difplaying before us 
the pifture of our vices, he knows how tp 
attach and pleafe us. His diction, always 
eafy, elegant, and pure, never deviates 
from that noble fimplicity without which 
there is neither good tafte nor genuine 
eloquence. This fimplicity, being joined 
in Maffillon to the fofteft and moft fe- 
ducing harmony, borrows from it ftill new 
graces ; and, what completes the charni 
of this enchanting ftyle is, that fo many 
beauties are felt to j3ow freely from the 
fpring, without expence.to their author. 
Sometimes, even, there efcape from him, 
either in the expreflions, the turns, or the 
fweet melody of his periods, negligences 
which may be called happy, fince they 
perfeftly efface not only the ftamp, but 
even the fufpicion, of labour. It was by 
this inattention to felf that Maflillon made 

as 
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as many friends as auditors : he knew that 
the more an orator feems occupied m 
catching admiration, the lefs his hearers 
we difpofed to grant it ; and that this am- 
f)ition is the rock £atal to fo many preach- 
ers, who, entrufted (if I may fo exprefs 
inyfelf ) with the intercfts of God himfelf, 
chufe to mix with it the little intcrefts of 
their vanity. MaffiUon, on the contrary, 
tbooght it a very empty pleafure " to have 
•* to do," as Montaigne expreffes it, " with 
^ people who always admire and make 
** way for us ;'* efpecially at thofe feafons 
when it is fo delightful to forget one's-felf, 
in order to be folely occupied with tboiie 
feeble and unfortunate beings whom duty 
enjoins to confole and inftrudl:. He com* 
pared the ftudied eloquence of profane 
preachers, to thofe flowers which (lifle the 
produfts of harveft, and, though very 
•greeable to the fight, are equally faurlful 
to the crop. 

It 



It feemed wonderful that a man, de* 
voted by (tation to retirement, fliould 
know the world fo well as to draw fuch 
jexad pi&ures of the paffions, efpedally of 
felf-love. " I have learned to draw diemi*' 
he candidly faid, " by ftudying myfelf/* 
. He proved it in a manner equally ener- 
getic and ingenuous, by his confeffion to 
one of his brethren, who congratulated 
him on the fuccefe of his lermons : " The 
** devil," he replied, " has already told 
^ it me more eloquently than you."" 

MaffiUon derived another advantage 
from that eloquence of the foul which he 
fo well underftood : as, hi fpeaking to the 
heart of man, he fpoke the language of all 
conditions, all went to hear his fermons ; 
even unbelievers attended upon him, and 
often met with inftrudtion where they only 
ibtight amufement. The reafon was, that 
MaffiUon knew how to xiefcend on their 
account to the only language they would 
hear^ that of a philofophy, purely human 
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in- appearance, but which, finding every 
accefis to their hearts open, prepared the 
way for the Chriftian orator to approach 
them without effort and unrefifted, and 
to obtain a conqueft even without a 
combat. 

His adion was perfeSly fuited to his 
fpecies of eloquence : on entering the 
pulpit, he appeared thoroughly penetrated 
with the great truths he was about to 
utter; with eyes declined, a modeft and 
collefted air, without violent motions, and 
almofl without geftures, but animating the 
whole with a voice of fenfibility, he diffufed 
over his audience the religious emotion 
which his own exterior proclaimed, and 
caufed himfelf to be liftened to with that 
profound filence by which eloquence is 
better praifed than by the loudeft ap* 
plaufes. The reputation of his manner 
alone induced the celebrated Baron to at- 
tend on one of his difcourfes : on leaving 
the church, he faid to a friend who ^c*. 

companied 
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companied him, " This man is an oratof, 
^* and we are only players." 

The court foon wiftied to hear him, or 
rather to judge him. Without pride, as 
without fear, he appeared on this great 
and formidable theatre. He opened with 
diftinguiflied luftre ; and the exordium of 
his firft difcourfe is one of the mafter- 
ftrokes of modern eloquence. Lewis XIV. 
was then at the fummit of power and 
glory, admired by all Europe, adored by 
his fubjefts, intoxicated with adulation, 
and fatiated with homage. Maffillon took 
for his text a paffage of fcripture appa- 
rently lead applicable to fuch a prince; 
*' Bleffed are they that mourn;'* and 
from this he. had the art to draw an eu- 
logy the more novel and flattering, as it 
feemed diftated by the gofpel itfelf, and 
fuch as a apoftle might have made. 
" Sire," faid he, " if the world were here 
** fpeaking to your majefty, it would not 
" addrefs you with ' Bleffed are they that 
I " mourn j' 
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*« mourn ^ * Bleffed,* would it fay, * thtf 
•* prince who never fought but to con« 
•* quer ; who has filled the univerfe with 
** his name ; who, in the courfe of a long 
** and flourifhing reign, has enjoyed with 
•' fplendour all that men admire, the 
*' greatnefs of his conquefls, the love of 
** his people, the efteem of his enemies, 
" the wifdom of his laws:' — but, fire, the 
*' gofpel fpeaks not as the world fpeaks.'* 
The audience of Verfailles, accuftomed 
as they were to the Boffuets and Bour« 
daloues, were unacquainted with an elo^ 
quence at the fame time fo delicate and fo 
noble : in confequence, it excited in the 
affembly, notwithftanding the gravity of 
the place, an involuntary expreilion of ad# 
miration. There only wanted, to render 
this paflage ftill more impreflive, that it 
Ihould have been pronounced m the midft 
of the misfortunes which fucceeded our 
triumphs, and at a time when the mo* 
narcb, who, during fifty years had expe* 

riencQd 
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riaiced nothing but profperity, lived only 
to forrow *• If ever Lewis XIV. heard a 
more eloquent exordium, it was perhaps 
that of a religious miffionary, who, on his 
firit appearance before the king, thus 
began his difcourfe : — " Sire, I mean not 
*' to pay a compliment to your majefty, 
** I have found none in the gofpel.'* 

Truth, even when it fpeaks in the name 
of God, ought to content itfelf with knocks 
ing at the door of kings, and (hould never 
break it open. MaffiUon, convinced of 
this maxim, did not imitate fome of his 
predeceflbrs, who had difplayed their zeal 
by preaching Chriftian morality in the 
manfions of vice with an aufterity capable 
of rendering it odious, and of expofing 
rdigion to the refentment of haughty and 
offended power. Our orator was always 
firm, but always refpedful, while he an- 
nounced to bis foverergn the will of the 
Judge of kings. He filled the meafure of 

* Scc'NoTj^ L 

his 
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his miniftry, but he never furpa^cd kj 
and the monarch, who might have left hi^ 
chapel difcontented with the liberty of 
fome other preachers, never left it aftef 
a fefmon of Maffillon, but " difcontented 
** with himfelf/* Thefe were the very 
words of the prince to this orator j words 
which contained the highdl eulogy he 
TOuld give ; yet one, which fo many 
preachers before and fmce Maffillon have 
not even wifhed to obtain, while they were 
more folicitous to pleafe the critics than to 
convert finners *. t 

Succefles 

• Sec Note IL 

•f It 18 not eafy to comprehend the wnter's meaifb 
tng in the above claufe, the beginning of which it 
not very confiftent witK 4t^ conclufion. If ft be in« 
tended to inculcate the neceflity of management m 
preaching divine truths to monarchs, that they may 
not take offence, the example of Lewis XIV. hinl- 
fclf may be brought to prove the incfficacy of fuch a 
method, fince, notwithftanding the eloquence of hit 
preachers, he lived in open adultery till he was an 

"• old 
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Succefles fo brilliant and repeated did 
not fail of their ufual effe£t ; they created 
MaffiUon implacable enemies, efpecially 
among thofe who confidered themfelves a$ 
his rivals^ Their aim was, if pofEble, to 
{hut the mouth of fo formidable a com- 
petitor} but this was only to be done by 
an accufation againfl; his do£lriney «rand on 
this delicate point the preacher gave not 
the lead fcope to their charitable inten- 
tions. He was, indeed^ member of a con-» 



old man ; and never ceafed to ruin his people by vain 
expence^ and unjuft wars, as long as he was able to 
raife money. Mallillon RHght knock audibly at the 
door of his heart, but it could be changed only by 
one who refolutely broke in. To one who recog- 
nizes no fuperior but God, that fuperiority fliould be 
brought home with all pofliblc force, if it is to coun* 
teradl the efFe£ls of conftant flattery and fubmiffion 
from man. It may be acknowledged, however, that 
a public dlfcourfe is not the place for thefe clofe ap* 
peals ; and a court chaplain may be fatisfied if he 
makes his vicious fovereign ** 4^fcoBteoted with him* 
•« fclf." Transl. 

VOL. I. c gregation. 
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gregadon, the ofnnions of which were then 
much the objed of fuf{Hcion ; and through 
this pioud coniideratioii, ferend of his bre> 
tfaren had been dexteroufly excluded from 
the pulpit of VerlaiUes. But Maffillon's 
Sentiments, daily expofed to court criti-' 
dbn^ were fo irreproachably orthodox, 
that they baffled the keeneft fcrutiny'of 
hatred. The church and the nation al« 
ready deftined him to the epifcopacy ; and 
envy, ufually blind to its own interefts, 
might, with fubtler policy, have regarded 
this dignity as a decent mode of burying 
his talents, by baniihing him to a difhmce 
from Paris and the court. It did not 
carry fo far its dangerous penetration j but 
confidering a bifhopric only in the light 
of a fplendid recompence, it refolved to 
make a laft eflfort to deprive the orator of 
what he had fo well merited. The means 
employed were to calumniate his morals ; 
and,, according to cuftom, ears were found 
ready to hear, and hearts to believe, the 

charge. 
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charge.. The fovereign himfelf, fo artfiU 
is falfehood in infinuating itfelf \o the pre- 
fence of monarchs, was fhaken, if not 
convinced ; and the fame prince who had 
told TVIaflillon, ** that he meant to hear 
" him every two years,** feemed to fear 
giving to another church the orator h« 
had referved to himfelf. 

Ltwis XIV. died ; and the regent, who 
honoured the talents of MafTillon, and 
defpifed his enemies, nominated him to 
the bifhopric qf Clermont. He wiflied 
alfo that the court Ihould hear him once 
more ; and engaged him to preach a Lent 
courfe before the king, then nine years of 
age. 

•Thefe fermons, compofed in lefs than 
three months, are known by the name of 
Petit CarSme (Little Lent). They are 
perhaps, if not the mafter-piece, at leaft the 
true model, of pulpit eloquence. The 
great fermons of this orator may have 
more animation and vehemence \ the elo« 
e 2 quence 
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Ijucftce of the Petit Carime is mdre pathetic 
and inflnuatlng ; and the charm refultmg 
from it is augmented by the intereftmg 
nature of the fubjed, and by the inefti- 
xnable value of thofe fimple and affeding 
leflbns which, intended to penetrate with 
equal force and foftnefs the heart of a mo- 
narch yet a child, fecm to prepare the hap* 
pinefs of millions of men, by (hewing what 
they have a right to expeft from the 
prince who is to govern them* Here the 
preacher places before the eyes of fove* 
reigns the dangers and the evils of fupreme 
power ; truth flying the throne, and con- 
cealing herfelf even from the princes who 
feek her ; the prefumptuous confidence 
with which even the jufteft praifes may in- 
fpire them ; the almoft equal danger of 
that weaknefs which has no opinion of its 
own, and that pride which never liftens to 
another's ; the fatal influence of their 
vices in corrupting and debafing a whole 
nation j the deteftable glory of conquer- 
ing 
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iQg kings, cruelly purchafed by blood and 
tears ; in fine, the Supreme Being himfelf, 
placed between oppreffor kings and op-^ 
preffed people, to intimidate the one and 
avenge the other : fueh is th^ objeft of 
the Petit CarimCy worthy of being learned 
by all children deftined to the throne, and 
meditated by all men entrufted with go« 
verning the world. Some fevere cenfur* 
ers, however, have charged thefe excellent 
difcourfes with being too uniform and mo- 
notonous : they contain, according to 
them, but a fingle idea conftantly recur* 
ring, — that of the kindnefs and beneficence 
due from the great and powerful of the 
earth to the little and feeble, whom Nature 
has created their fellows. Humanity has 
made their brethren, and Fortune has 
doomed to wretchednefs. But, without 
inquiring into the juftice of this cenfure, 
we may fay that the truth here mentipued 
is fo confolatory to all who groan under 
afflidion, fo precious in the education of a 
c 3 prince. 
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prince, and efpecially fo neceflary to te 
imprefled on the callous hearts of couTf 
tiers, that humanity may blefs the orator 
who has inculcated it with lb much force 
and perfeverance *. 

The year in which Maflillon pronounced 
thefe difcourfes was that in which he en* 
tered the 'French Academy. The date of 
his admiffion was February 23d, 171 9^ 
The abbe Fleury, who received him in his 
capacit\' of direftor, among other praifes^ 
gave him that of having accommodated his 
inftruftions to the tender age of the king. 
" You feem," faid he, " to have imitated 
*^ the prophet, who, in order to refufcitate 
** the fon of the Shunamite, contrafted as 
** it were his dimenlions, by placing his 
*' mouth upon the mouth, his eyes upoa 
^ the eyes, his hands upon the hands, of 
** the child ; and having thus recalled the 
*^ vital heat, reftored him alive and vigOr 
*' Tous to his mother/* 

♦ Sec Note III. 

The 
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The dkeftof's 4ifcourfe contains an- 
other paffage equally edifying and remark- 
jsA)\^. MaffiUon had juft been confecrated 
a bishop J and no place at- court, no bu- 
fine&y no jpiretext could be urged to keep 
Wm from his diocefe. The abbe Fle^ry, 
an inflexible obferver of the canons, whil^ 
be admitted the new member, had his eyes 
fixed upon t])p rigorous duties which the 
iepifcopacy impofed upon him, in compa- 
Tifon with which, thofe of academician en- 
tirely dilapp^red. Far, then, from invit- 
ing him to frequent attendance on the 
ac^emy, he exhorted him to a perpetual 
abfence ; and he rendered his counfel 
more cogent by the obliging manner in 
which he expreffed his regret for its necef- 
fity. " We forefee with grief,*' faid he, 
*' that we are about to lofe you for €ver^ 
** and that the indifpenfahle law of refidence 
^ will fequefter you without return from 
** our affemblies : we cannot hope to fee 
<« you again, but when fome vexatious 
c 4 ** bufmefe 
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^« bufincfs fliall, in Jpite of yourfetf^ tear 
** you from your church ^J* 

This counfel had the more weight, as 
he to whom ic was addreflfed had already 
given it himfelf. He departed for Gler- 
mont, and only returned on indifpenfable, 
coiifequently rare, occaiions. He gave 
all his cares to the happy flock entrufted 
to him by Providence. H# did not con* 
ceive that his epifcopal funflion, which he 
had acquired in confequence of his fuc- 
cefs in the pulpit, gave him a difpenfation 
from again afcending it, and that he ought 
to ceafe being ufefiil becaufe he had been 
rewarded. He confecrated to the inftruo- 
tion of the poor ihofe talents which had fo 
often been applauded by the great } and 
preferred, to the noify praifes of courtiers, 
the (imple and ferious attention of a lefs 
brilliant but more docile audience. Per- 
haps, the moil eloquent of his difcourfes 
are his conferences with his clergy*. Hq 

* Sec Note V, 

preaches 
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preaches to them the virtues of which he 
gave the example; — difintereftednefs, fim- 
plidty, forgetfulnefs of felf, the a£Uve an4 
prudent ardour of enlightened zeal, widely 
different from chat fanaticifm which is 
only a blind, and often a very fufpidous 
zeal : moderation was, indeed, his ruling 
charader. He loved to afTemble at his 
country-feat Oratorians and Jefuits, whom 
he accudomed to endure, and almoft to 
love each other. He fet them to play to- 
gether at chefs, and exhorted them never 
to engage in more ferious warfare *• The 
conciliatory fpirit which (hone in his con* 
dudy and his well-known fentiments on 
the fcandal of theological quarrels, caufed 
the government to wilh that he (hould try 
to bring to an agreement the cardinal de 

Noailles, and thofe who attacked the doc- 

« 

trine of this pious archbifliop ; but his im<« 
partiality in this negotiation produced its 
iifual cSc6t^ of diiTatisfying both parties. 

f Sec Not* VI. 

His 
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His lage remoaftranc^s ia favour of peace 
and [ttnicMi were fruklefs ; and he learned 
by his own experience, that it is often 
cafier to |>erfuade unbelievers, than to ic- 
concile thofe who have fo much intereft i|i 
muting to confound them *• 

Deeply penetrated with the real obfiga^ 
tions of his flation, Mailillon was efpecially 
attentive to fulfil that firft and mofl rcfpeft- 
able of epifcopal duties, the duty, or rather 
the pleafure, of beneficence. He reduced 
his rights as bifhop to very moderate 
fums, and would entirely have abolifhed 
them, had he not thought bimfelf 
obliged to lefped the patrimony of hU 
fiicceflbrs, that is, to leave them whqre- 
with to perform good aidions. Within two 
years he fent twenty thouland livres to the 
holpital of ClermontI All his revenue be« 
longed to the poor. Uk dioceie preferv^ 
the remembrance of his deeds after thirty 

•Sec Note Vllt 

years; 
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years ; and his memory is daily bonaured 
with the moft eloquent of fimeral orations, 
that of the tears of one hundred thoufand 
diftreffed objefts. During his life-time he 
had anticipated this teftimony. When he ap- 
peared in the ftreets of Clermont, the people 
proftrated themfelves before him, crying, 
^ Long live our father!** Hence It was 
^ frequent obfervation of this virtuous 
prelate, that his epifcopal brethren did not 
fufficiently feel the degree of confideration 
and authority they might derive from their 
ftadon; not, indeed, by pomp, or by a 
punftilious devotion, ftill lefs by the gri- 
Itiaces and intrigues of hypocrify, but by 
thofe virtues which are recognifed by the 
hearts of the people, and which, in a mi- 
nifter of true religion, reprefent to all eyes 
that jufl: and beneficent Being of which he 
is the image. 

%Among the countlefs alms he gave, 

ffte^ m&retomc which he concealed with 

d the 
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the grcatcft care, not only to favour the 
delicacy of unfortunate individuals, but 
fometimes to fpare whole communities the 
fenlation of inquietude and fear, however 
groundlefs, which thefe donations might 
occafion them. A numerous convent of 
nuns had for feveral days been withbut 
bread. The fifterhood had refolved to 
perifli rather than make known their 
fhocking diftrefs, through the apprehen- 
fion that it might caufe the fuppreffion of 
their houfe, to which they were more at- 
tached than to life. The bifliop of Cler- 
mont learned at the fame time their ex- 
treme neceffity, and the motive of their 
filence. Eager to give them relief, he 
was fearful of alarming them by feeming 
informed of their fituation ; he therefore 
fecretly fcnt them a very confiderable fum, 
which rendered their fubfiftence fecure, 
till he had found means to provide them 
with other refources ; and it was not till 
after his death that they became acquainted 

with 
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i^Ith the benefaftor to whom they were fo 
greatly indebted. 

He not only lavifhed his fortune upon 
the indigent; he further aflifted them, 
with equal zeal and fuccefs, by his pen. 
Being a witnefs, in his diocefan vifits, of 
the wretchednefs under which the inhabit- 
ants of the country groaned, and finding 
his revenue infufEcient to fupply with bread 
fo many miferable creatures who afked it, 
he wrote to the court in their favour ; and 
by the flrong and affe£Hng pifture he drew 
of their neceffities, he obtained for them 
either donations, or a confiderable dimi- 
nution of their taxes. His letters on this 
interefling fubjefl: are faid to be mafler-* 
pieces of pathetic eloquence, fuperior to 
the moft touching of his fermons *. 

The more fincerely he refpefted reli- 
gion, the more he defpifed the fuperflitions 
which degrade it, and the more zealous 

• Sec NoTS VIII. 

he 
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he was to ^deftroy them. He abolifhedy 
though not without difficulty, fome very 
ancient and very indecent proceifions 
which the barbarifm of the dark ages had 
eftabltihed in his diocefe, and which tra» 
veftied the divine worfhip into a fcandaloui 
mafquerade. The inhabitants of Cler- 
mont were ufed to run to thefe exhibitions 
in crowds, fome through a ftupid devo- 
tion, others to turn this reh'gious farce 
into ridicule. The clergy of the city, 
through fear of the people, who were at- 
tached to thefe fhows in proportion to 
their abfurdity, dared not publifh the 
mandate for their fuppreffion. MaffiUon 
afcended the pulpit, publiflied his own 
mandate, and caufed himfelf to be heard 
by a tumultuous audience who would 
have infulted any other preacher : — fuch 
was the fruit of his virtue and bene- 
ficence ! 

He died, as Fenelon died, and as every 
bifliop ought 'to die, without money and 

without 
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without debts *• It was on the 28th of 
September 1742, that the church, do^ 
quence^ and humanity, fuftalned this irre- 
parable lofs« 

A recent incident, well calculated to 
afied: feeling hearts, affords a proof how 
dear the memory of MaffiUon i3, not only 
ta the indigent whofe tears he dried, but 
10 all who have known him. Some years 
fince, a traveller who happened to be at 
Clermont wilhed to fee the country-feat 
where the prelate was accuftomed to pafe 
great part of the year. He applied to an 
ancient grand-vicar, who, fmce the bifhop's 
death, had not had refolution to return to 
this country manfion, now deprived of its 
inhabitant. He confented, however, to 
fatisfy the traveller's defire, notwithftand- 
ing the pain he cxpefted from revifiting a 
fpot fo fadly dear to his remembrance. 
They went together, and the grand-vicar 

• This 13 to be iinjcrftood of the unmarried 
CatlioIIc bifliops. T R A N s L . 

(hewed 
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fliewed every thing to the ftranjfef^ 
^ Here,'* laid he, with tears in his eyeSf 
^^ is the alley where this worthy prelate 
^^ took his walks with us : here is the ar* 
*« hour under which he ufed to repofe 
•* while he read : this is the garden which 
^* he cultivated with his own hands/' 
They then entered the houfe, and when 
they came to the chamber in which Mat 
fillon had breathed fiis laft j " This," laid 
the grand-vicar, ** is the place where we 
« loft him;" and, as he fpoke thcfe 
words, he fainted away* The fliade of 
Titus or Marcus Aurelius might have en- 
vied fuch a homage ! 

MafTillon has been compared with Bour- 
daloue, as often as Cicero with Demof* 
thenes, and Racine with Comeille. Pa* 
rallels of this kind, fertile topics for anti- 
thefes, prove nothing more than the de- 
gree of ingenuity in him who makes them. 
"We (hall refign this common-place matter 
without regret, and confine ourfelves to 

afingle 
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& fiilgle refledion. When Bourdaloue 
Uppeared^ the pulpit was yet barbarous f 
rivalling, as MaiTiUon himfelf oblerved^ 
the theatre in buflfoonery, or the fchools 
in drynefsi. That Jefuit orator was the 
firfl: who gave to Religion a language 
worthy of her : it was folid, ferious, and^ 
above all, ftriftly and elofely logical. If 
he who enters an untrodden path has 
many thorns to obftrud him, he alfo en* 
joys great advantages, for his advance is 
more marked, and his immediate celebrity 
greater, than thofe of his fucceflbrs. The 
public, long accuftomed to the reign of 
Bourdaloue, who had been the firft objeft 
of their veneration, were long perfuaded 
that he could have no rival, efpecially 
while MaffiUon was living, and Bourda-^ 
loue from his tomb no longer heard the 
cry of the multitude in his favour. At 
length. Death, which brings juftice in its 
train, has afligried to each orator his pro- 
per place ; and Envy, which had excluded 
VOL. I. D MaffiUon 
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Maflillon from that which wag hit due^ 
may now feat him in it without the fear of 
hii enjoying it. We ihall^ however^ re* 
frain from giving him a pre-eminenc* 
which' grtve authoridef would difallow : 
it is Bourdaloue's greateft glory, that the 
fuperiority of Maflillon is ftill difputed i 
but if it were to be decided by the number 
of readers, the advantage would be on the 
fide of Maffillom Bourdaloue is little 
read but by preachers and devotees } his 
rival is in the hands of all who read } and 
we mud be permitted to fay> as compld* 
ing his Eulogy, that the mod celebrate 
writer of our age and nation * is particu* 
larly afliduous in the perufal of this great 
orator's fermons ; that MaiTillon is his 
model for profe, as Racine is for verfe ) 
and that the Petti Carime is always laid 
on his table by the fide of Athaliatu 

* M. cle Voltairct who waa living when this 
Eulogy i^^i dch'v€rcd. 
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If, however, a kind df p^itzM wetetcT 
be drawn bctwdan thieife tW€» iUdOriottf 
orators, we might fay, with aft inielligent 
judge, that Bourdaloue argues the beft^ 
and MaffiUon is the moft pathetic i aiut 
that a fermon e^tcellent ia all te^pe&i 
would be one, of which Bourdaloue 
ihould write the firft head^ a^ Maflilloiir 
the fecond* Perhaps a ftill more perfed 
diicourfe would be one in which they 
ihiould not appear apart, but their talents^ 
melted together^ Ihould as it were mu^ 
tually penetrate each other, and the logi* 
dan ihould at the fame time write with 
pathos and fenfibiUty. 

We ought not to conceal, that all the 
fermons of our eloquent academician, a9 
well as his Petit Carime^ are accufed of 
the fault of frequently prefenting in the 
fame page only a fmgle idea, varied, itir 
deed, with all the richnefs of expreiSon^ 
but, by its fundamental uniformity, fome* 
what dra|[ging in its enuadatiMi* Tht 
D a (ame 
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fiune criddfin has been made upon Senictf 
but with more juftice : that writer, folely 
ambitious of aftonifhing his reader by thef 
profufion of wit with which he overwhelms 
him, becomes the more wearifome, as bm 
feems to weary himfelf by a pompous dif-« 
play of riches, which he coUefts on all 
fides with manifeft eEFort^ Maffillon, hav^^ 
ing his heart folely filled with the intereft 
of his hearer, appears to prefent before 
him in many forms the truth he wifhes to 
imprefs lipon him, only through fear left 
he fliould not engrave it deeply enough on 
his foul. Not only, therefore, do we par- 
don him thefe tender repetitions, but we 
feel obliged to him for the motive which 
has multiplied them: we are convinced 
that they proceed from one who delights 
in the love of his fellow-creatures, and 
whofe overflowing fenfibiKty requires roomt 
for expanfion. 

It is furprifing that the French clergy^ 
who pofiefled fo eminent an orator, ihould^ 
- • - not 
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not once have nominated Mm to pitach 
in their aflemblies. He never defired this 
honour, but left to moderate capacities 
and ambitious tempers a petty glory of 
which he had no need. He was even 
rarely chofen a member of the Aflembly ; 
and readily confented, as he faid, that pre- 
lates lefs attached than himfelf to refidence 
fiiould have recourfe to this decent excufe 
for intermitting it. The marked indif* 
ference which his epifcopal brethren 
feemed to difplay towards him, was nei* 
tber intentional on their parts, nor even 
voluntary c it was the obfcure work of 
fome men in place, who, from motives 
worthy of them, fecretly kept Maflillon 
out of the view of the court, not as an inr 
triguer, for they knew him too well to be^ 
iieve him one ; but as an illuftrious and 
refpe£ted prelate, whofe fuperiority, viewed 
too near, might have ihone with a luftre 
which powerful men of inferior capacity 
^;ao never bear. But what a lofs to fucb^ 

^3 ^ 
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m w^ry Ws » prencher fuch «6 Mt& 
0Uon ? W^t could be a mon int^dting 
^c thw to addrffs the affismbkd priacei 
of the church on the auguft dutieis irn^ 
pofed oa them by their dignity i o^ the 
great examples ezpe£ked froqi them by « 
whole people ; on the right they may ^c• 
quire from the fan£tity of their chara£tor 
and of their lives, to fpeak the truth to 
)(ings, a^d to lay at the foot of the throne 
jthe complaint of the innocent and the 
ppprefled? Could it be thought that 
AIaflil)oil was unworthy to treat fo grand 
i fubje^s or wa9 it rather feared that he 
would treat it with too much eloquence ? 

This great orator, either before or after 
becoming a biihop, pronounced fome fii* 
neral orations, the merit of which was 
eclipfed by that of his fermons. If he 
had not that inflexibility which proclaims 
the truth with harflmefs, he had that can«» 
dour which does not permit to difguife it. 
Even through the praifes which in thefe 

difcourfet 
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^courfiss he grants to decomnty or per* 
kaps to truth^the fecret judgment of hit 
own heart concerning the perfons whon 
k was his o&e to celebrate, efcapes frcna 
bis natural franknefs, and fwims on the 
fiirface, as it were, in fpite of himfelf ; and 
it is apparent on reading them, that there 
are ibme of his heroes whofe hiftory he 
would rather have compofed than their 
eulogy. 

Once alone a failure of memory hap« 
pened to him on preaching. Deceived by 
the mortification this flight accident caofed 
him, he thought it would be much better 
to read than to repeat his fermons. W9 
venture to differ from him in this points 
Reading forces an orator either to re* 
nounce that free a£tion which is the foul 
of the pulpit, or to render it ridi<- 
culous by an air of preparation and ez^ 
aggeration which deflroys its nature 
and tiuth. Maflillon feems himfelf to 
have been fenfible that the greateit merit; 
2> 4 m 
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m an oratorical difcourfe, with regard to 
cflFe£t, is, that it fhould appear produced 
on the fpot, without any trace of preme- 
ditation ; for when he was aiked, which 
of his fennons he thought the beft, he 
replied, '^ that which I recoiled the 
^* beft */' 

Though by tafte and duty devoted to 
Chriftian eloquence, he fometimes, by 
way of relaxation, exercifed his faculties 
upon other objefts. It is afferted that he 
left in manufcript a life of Corregio. He 
could not have feleded for his fubjed a 
painter whofe talents were more analogous 
to his own ; for he himfelf was, if the ex- 
preffion may be allowed, the Corregio of 
orators. It may be added, that as Cor^r 
rcgio* had formed himfelf by opening 9 
new track after Raphael and Titian, 

* He might, however, mean by this anfwer, not 
that it was beft becaufc beft rccollefted, but that i% 
had imprefTed itfelf moft upon his memoiy becaufe i( 
"Vfasthpheft, Transx.. 
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fb Malfillon, who had alfo found out a 
new walk of pulpit eloquence, might have 
faidy on comparing himfelf to other 
orators, what Gorregio did on viewing 
the pictures of other artifts,— *^ I too am 
♦^ a painter/' 
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NOTES 



ON T«E 



EULOCr OF MASSILLON. 



NOTE I. 

IT has been objeded to this remark, that 
if the orator had pronounced his exordium 
titer the difafters of the prince's advanced 
age, he could not have made ufe of the 
words, " Happy the king who never fought 
** but to conquer/' &c. This criticifm 
is very juft ; and Maffillon mud certainly 
have been obliged to give another turn to 
his exordium. But what a fublime parallel 
he might have made between the pafled 

glories. 
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glories of Levis XIV. and his prcfent mit^ 
fortunes $ and how pathetically he might 
liare concluded by applying to the unfor* 
tunate monarch thefe confoUng words: 
" defied ?kre they that mourn!*' 

Afad. de CoulangeS) in a letter to Mid* 
de Sevign6, makes a very judicious re* 
fl^on on the fpecies of fuccefs which 
Maffillon CTperiencs&d at court. ** He 
^* fucceeded," fays (he, ** at Verfailles as he 
^* did at Paris ; but one who fows at court 
^* often fows in an ungrateful foil ; fot 
** they who are much moved with fer- 
^^ mons are already converted, and the 
<^ reft wait for grace, often without im* 
^^ patience : the impatience itfelf would 
«« be a great grace." 

NOTE lU 

The excellent anfwer of Lewis XIV. to 

a preacher who had grgfsly marked hiiQ 

out in 9 fermon delivered in hii prefence^ 

s it 
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k well known : ^^ I am willing to taki 
^ my fhare in the fermon, but I do not 
*• like to have it made at me!^ It has 
been faid that feven Bourdaloue estceeded 
the bounds in this point ; and that daring 
the time of the king's amour with Mad. de 
Montefpan, he ventured from the pulpit 
to remind the monarch of David's adul- 
tery with Bathfheba, by addreffing to him 
the words of the prophet Nathan, ** Thou 
•* art the man." It is difficult to believe 
that Bourdaloue fhould fo far have carried 
his apoflolic boldneis ; and ftill more, that 
his brother Jefuits (hould have approved it. 
They did not pique themfelves on preach- 
O^g the gofpel fo rudely, efpecially at 
court. This pretended anecdote has 
doubtlefs been invented in order to ho- 
nour Lewis with his fyppofed reply: 
" He has done his duty, let us do ours.'* 
At lead it is certain, that whatever he faid, 
he did nothing, for he kept his miftrefs. 
The duke Df Orl^abs, when In -the pleni- 
tude 
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t\ide of his power as regent, treated with 

% nobler indifference a fanatical Janfenift 

of Amiens, who had preached againft 

liim in his village. ^* Why .does the man 

** trouble himfelf about me?*' faid he; 

" I do not belong to his parifli.'* It wa« 

with this fame clergyman that the cardinal 

de Noailles remonftrated on the violence 

of his zeal. " A little more prudence, 

" good fir!** faid the prelate to him. 

" My lord," anfwered the prieft, " my 

" catechifm has long taught me that 

** prudence is one of the cardinal virtues." 

NOTE III. 

Among the many ftrokes of eloquence, 
of fentiment, and even of courage, which 
adorn thefe admirable difcourfes, we (hall 
feleft only two paffages, which may afford, 
efpecially at the prefent time *, matter for 
many refleftions. " The liberty, fire, 
** which princes owe to their people, is the 

* Printed la 1787. 

"liberty 
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* liberty of the laws. You recognkef 
^* it is true, God alone as above you ; but 
^* the laws ought to have more authority 
•• than yourfelf. You do not rule ovcf 
<< flaveS) but over a free and warlike na* 
•• tion, as jealous of its liberty as its fide» 
*^ lity, and whofe rubmiflion is the more 
•* to be relied on, as it is founded on love 
** for its mafters. Kings can do what 
*• they pleafe with this people, becaufe 
^ their affection and fidelity fet no bounds 
^ to their obedience ; but kings (hould 
•• themfelves limit their authority, and 
•* require from this obedience no more 
^* than the laws permit them to demand, 
•• otherwifc they do not reign over their 

^ fubjefts, but fubjugate them It is 

•• not the fovereign, then, fire, but the 
•* law, which ought to reign: you are only 

•• its minifter and firft depofitary 

•* Sovereigns become lefs potent when they 
•* wi(h to be more fo than the laws. 
** They lofe by attempting to gain. Every 

** thing 
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^^ thing which renders authority odiou$, 
•* enervates and leffens it/' 

In another fermon, MaffiUon thus ex- 
preffes himfelf : " The fovereign is not an 
*• idol fet up by the people to adore it ; he 
•* is a Aiperintendant whom they have 
*« placed at their head for their fafety and 
*> defence. He is not one of thofe ufelefi 
" deities who have eyes and fee not, a 
•• tongue and fpeak not, hands and handle 
•* not ; he is, in fcripture language, oik 
••of thofe gods who march before the 
•• people to guide them. It is the people 
•• who, by the divine command, have made 
•• fovereigns all that they are. Yes, fire, 
•• it was the choice of the nation which 
^ firft placed the fceptre in the handsf of 
•* your anceftors : the nation raifed them 
**• on the military buckler, and proclaimed 
** them kings. The kingdom afterwards 
•* became theinheritanceof their fucceffors; 
•• but it was originally due to the freeconlent 
" of their fubjefts. Their birth alone after-^ 

•* wards 
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*' wards gave them poffeffion of the ihtonei 
" but the fuffrage of the public firft at* 
*' tached this right and prerogative to 
** their birth. In fine^ as the fourcc of 
<* authority is derived from us, kings ought 
•* to exercife it for us alone.** 

NOTE IV. 

. Massillon had the fame predeceflbr ia 
the academy, and in the bifhopric of 
Clermont — ^the abbe de Louvois, Camillc 
le Tellier, who had alfo, like him, been 
deprived during the life of Lewis XIV. of 
the honour of the epifcopacy, becaufe he 
was difpleafing to the Jefuits, as being 
nephew to le Tellier, archbifhop of Rheims, 
whom they did not love. They reprefented 
the abbe de Louvois as a Janfenift; and 
the king, who did Janfenifm the honour of 
hating and perfecuting it, perfifted in re* 
fufing a bifhopric to a man whom the Jefuits 
accufed. After the king*s death, the 
regent nominated the abbe to the fee of 

Clermont, 
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^lefmotit, but he did not lisreto enjoy hk 
promotion. Th^ regent thpi . appointed 
^BtfafTiUon for his ikicdSbr, s$ if bis |)ur^ 
^ofe liad been to -brave the prejudices of 
-sihe late king, .by fucccffirdy nominating 
.«U whom he had rcjefted. MaffiUon wis 
confecrated in the diapel of the Tuileries, 
in prefence of the young king, by cardinad 
Jleury^ thcnbilbop of Frejiwi; who, how- 
ever, diHiked him both as a diftingiuilbed 
preacher and as an Oratorian. But thebifbop 
of Frejus wiihed on this occafiontomake his 
court to the regent, and even to the king 
his pupil, who had been much pleafed 
, with the Petit^-Carime^ and o^ften fpofce 
of it with approbation to his preceptor. 

NOTE V. 

A siNGtTLAR circumftance piV^t rile 
to thefe conferences. Though Lewis XV. 
was only nine or ten years of age when 
MaffiHon departed for his diocde, cardi- 
nal Dubois, then all-powerful, and who 

VOL. I. E had 
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had contributed not a little to obtain him 
his biihopric, had given him expeftations 
of being appointed preceptor to the dau- 
phin ; who, however, was not then bom, 
nor in the way to be fo. Doubtlefs, a 
better choice, or one which would have 
been more approved by the public, could 
not have been made. Maflillon, pene- 
trated with tbe duties which this refped- 
able pod would impofe upon him, and 
ambitious to fulfil them in a manner cor- 
refpondent to the idea entertained of him, 
is faid to have turned all his ftudies to- 
wards this objedl:. He neglefted the fer- 
mons which he had preached with fo 
much fucccfs at Paris, ceafed to mount the 
pulpit even in his own cathedral, and con- 
tented himfelf with giving familiar and 
fimple exhortations, almoft unpremeditat- 
ed, to the people of his diocefe; which, 
though calculated for the poor, all the 
city crowded to hear. The cardinal de la 
.Rochefoucauld, his metropolitan^ paying 

him 
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bim a vifit at Clermoht, mentioned his 
furprize that he (hould deprive his flock of 
thofe eloquent difcourfes which had gained 
him fo much reputation : Maflillon con- 
fefled to him the caufej acknowledged^ 
like the fhepherd in the fable, *' the little 
** feed of ambition** he had nouriflied^ 
which the hope of doing great good- 
feemed to him to excufe ; and added, 
thatj undeceived after the lapfe of a few 
years^ he had wifhed to refume his orato- 
rical career, but that, from intermitting 
the habit of preaching, he had almoft en^ 
tirely loft his memtDi-y, and found himfdf 
unable to recoiled the many fermons he 
had forgotten. The cardinal exhorted 
him at leaft to revife his fermons, and put 
them in a proper condition to appear ia 
his lifetime, or after his death ; and alfo 
to compofe, for the inftrudion of his 
clergy, fhort difcourfes, which would 
coft him^ little to write and get by heart, 
and would add to his fame without bur- 
£ 2 thening 
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tlienmg his memory. Maflillon foHowed 
this advice ; and thenceforth annually 
preached at his fynods thofe excellent con- 
ferences, fo replenifhed with fentiment and 
devotion, which alone would fuffice to im-> 
mortalize him. 

We have mentioned what cardinal Du- 
bois did, and propofed doing for Maflillon. 
The enemies of the bifliop reproached hini 
with his complaifance towards this miniRer 
hi confenting to be one of the prelates who 
aififted at his confecration^ and in figning 
fhe atteftation in favour of his life axrd 
manners, requifite for his promotion to 
the cardinalate. He committed this httk 
through gratitude : he owed his fortune 
to Dubois, who at lead had the merit ^f 
rccompenfmg his uncommon talents^ 
Which Lewis XIV. had negle^ed. 'file 
good-nature of Maflillon fometimes de* 
generated into a weaknefs, for which he 
condemned himfelf, and to which be gave 
way involuntarily. We Aould ptrAmk 

this 
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trl^is weaknefs in conftderation of its i^o* 

tuv^s ; , and ihould remember that t\^e popa 

St. Gregory, a father of th^ churph, who 

las been named the Greats had alfo the 

misfortune to flatter queen Bfunehault, 

and the tyrant .Phocas, the murderer of 

the emperor Maurice. 

NOTE VI. 

The Jefuits of Clermont, perhaps in 
order to deteft his fentiments and lay a 
(hare for him, denounced to Maffillon an 
Oratorian accufed of preaching Janfenilki. 
The prelate, defirous of giving a proof of 
his orthodoxy to thefe zealous and clear- 
fighted informers, fent for the preacher, 
and, in prefence of two J^uits, faid tp 
him; " I am aflured, father, that you 
" preach a doftrine— -"— " Yes, my 
*' lord,'* replied the Oratorian, without 
giving him time to finifh, " I preach 
*^ thofe truths which have made you a 
E 3 «• bifhop/' 
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" bilhop." Maflillon held his peace, and 
fent back the Oratorian to his pulpit, and 
the Jefuits to hunt out other vi£Ums. 

NOTE VII. 

Cardinal Fleury requefted Mailil* 
Ion to undertake the converfion of Soanen, 
bifliop of Senez, who, on account of his 
appeal from the bull Unigenitusy had been 
depofed by an affembly of ten or twelve 
bifhops, which has been called the coun^ 
oil of Embrun, and afterwards exiled to 
Chaife-Dieu in Auvergne. MafOUon 
wrote to this prelate, and received from 
him an anfwer fo firm, decided, and repul- 
five, that he did not venture to purfue 
the negotiation. This anfwer is pruited 
in the Janfenift life of the bifhop of Se« 
nez. The prelate bitterly complains in it 
of his former brethren of the Oratory, who 
had abandoned him after becoming bi- 
(hops. But Maflillon did not attach the 

famQ 
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£une importance with him to the opinicms 
which had caufed the misfortunes of this 
refpeftable old man. He thought it was 
pbffible to be a good Chriftian and a. good 
bifliop, without declaiming againft the 
bull; that it was perhaps doing toa 
much honour to this produftion, which he 
called " lefs pontifical than Jesuitical/* to 
pay it a ferious attention ; . and that the 
fureft way of configning it to oblivion was 
to treat it with a profound filenoe, re- 
fpe£tful in appearancci contemptuous in 
reality, 

NOTE VIII. 

It was not folely the eloquence of Maf- 
fillon^ or the refpe£i infpired by his vir- 
tues, that determined government to grant 
the fuccours requefted by him in favor of 
tjie wretched ; it was likewife through 
the fear, (doubtlefs ill-grounded,) that 
to difcontent him might induce him to 
turn Janfenift. It was not thought fit 
E 4 that 
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that this party fhould have to boaft of fo 
illaftrious a defender ; and aypr.dienfioM 
were entertained that his example in that 
cafe would be imitated by feveral of hig 
q>ifcopat brethfen* Cardinal Fleory, 
from this motive, treated MafBUon with 
much regard, though he did not love him* 
MaffiUon, on his part, (hewed equsd re^ 
fp^6t to the minifter, but through t|i4 
more noble motive of thereby obtainbg re- 
Kef for the poor of his diocefe. He would 
fomedm^. humc^oufly fay of this tiimd 
policy, reciprocally praftifed between die 
cardinal and himfelf, " We are mutually 
*' afraid of each other, and each of us 
^^ very happy to ha\ie met with a pol- 
*> troon." He carried fo far this " pol^.^ 
•* troonery," which he frankly avowed^ 
as not to venture to confide his femtnarf 
to his former brethren of the Oiratory^ 
becaufe the cardinal afked the preference 
for others. Mailillon thought he had rei» 
£bn to repent this wes^efs* ^* I hate 

*' opened 
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*< opeoed the doar to ignc^ace/' f;4d ke, 
*? ia order to have peace: I oug^tto 
<( have refldded, that among prieft&aa 
^* well as people^ ignorance is much qfiorp 
♦* to be feared than knowledge*'' 

The fame cardinal, who interefted hkti'i 
felf little in the difplay of merit, was afraid 
of the. luftre with which Maffillon would 
9ppe£lr at Paris, were he to Aew himfelf 
dlere. He therefore afliduoufly precludeit 
(every occafion which might bring the 
bUhop of Clermont to the capital^ and 
this was an additional reafon why all th^ 
^vours he requefted by ktter were granted 
him. It is much to be regretted that the 
editors of Maffitlcm's works have not pub- 
Kfted thefe interefting letters, which, it 
is faid, would form a confiderable volume. 
The foUowmg extract from one of them 
x^ give an idea of the mifery at that 
time fufiered by fome of the peafantry ill 
France: 

« It 
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** It is, my lord, a matter of public no« 
•* toriety, that Auvcrgne, a province 
** without commerce and almoft without 
** means^ is, however, of all the provinces 
•* in the kingdom, proportionally the moff 
^^ loaded with taxes. The council is not 
^* ignorant of this. They are raifed to more 
** than fix millions (of livres), which the 
** king would not draw from all the lands of 
^ Auvergne, were he their fole proprietor. 
** In confequence, our country-people live 
^* in the moft (hocking indigence, without 
^* bed, without furniture, the greater 
** part even in want half the year of the 
^* barley or oat-bread which is their fole 
*' nutriment, and which they are obliged 
** to fnatch from their children's mouths 
** in order to pay their taxes. 

" I have the grief, my lord, of hav- 
*^ ing this difmal fpe£tacle every yeai' be- 
'* fore my eyes in my vifitations. It is;, 
** my lord, a certain faft, that in all 
•' France there is not a people more ne- 

*' ceffitous 
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<* ceffitous and wretched than this. The 
** negroes in our iflands are infinitely 
*^ happier; for while they labour, they, 
*^ their wives and children, are fed and 
*' cloathedj whereas our peafants, the 
^^ moft laborious in the kingdom, are 
^* unable, with their utmoft cxertiohs, to 
** obtain bread for themfelves and their 
^' families, and pay their fubfidies. If, 
♦* in this province, there havfe been founcj 
^' intendants who fpeak a different lan^ 
^^ guage, they have facrificed truth and 
*' confcience to their vile interefts. 

♦* But, my lord, to this general and 
** ufual indigence of our province, have 
*^ been joined, during the three laft years, 
*' hail-ftorms and other caufes of fterility 
♦^ which have completed the defolation of 
*^ the poor people. The laft winter, efpe- 
^* cially, has been fo dreadful, that if we 
*' have efcaped famine, and a general 
^* mortality, which feemed inevitable, it 
♦* has folely been owing to an excefs and 

*' fervouy 
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^^ fervour of charity which perfons of aH 
'^ ranks have difplayed in averting thefe 
•* evils. The country was entirely do- 
*• ferted, and our towns could fcarcely 
*' fufEce to contain the innumerable mul- 
** titude of wretches who came to feek 
^* their bread. The traders, the long 
** robe, the clergy, all gave us fuccour ; 
** you yourfelf, my lord, influenced the 
** royal bounty to advance us fixty thpu« 
^^ land livres. It was through thefe aids 
^ alone that half our lands, the whole of 
•* which were deftined to lie fallow from 
^* the excefllve dearth of grain, were fown. 
*^ The price of corn is now reduced to lefs 
^^ than half what it was; but the poor 
*' people who, in order to procure feed* 
^* were obliged to borrow mcney of the 
*' king and individuals, and to buy grain 
" at an exorbitant price, will now be 
*^ obliged to fell three times as much in 
«* order to reimburfe the advances made 
^' them f fo that they will fall back into 

" the 
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•• the fame gulf of wretchednefs, unldi 
*^ your Eminence fhould have the charity 
•* to grant them this year fome confider- 
" able abatement of the imports which the 
•* council are about to regulate/* 

A very refpeftabte prelate now living 
affirms that the biftiop of Clermont did not 
confine himfelf, in his letters to the car- 
dinal, to the folicitation of relief for the 
poor in his diocefe, but that he ventured 
fometimes to reproach him on public 
matters. He has read a very eloquent 
and pointed letter, which the bifhop wrote 
to the minifter on the injuftice of the war 
of 174 1 ; and even a charge which he had 
drawn up in confequence, and had fent tO' 
the cardinal. This charge has not been 
printed in the colleftion of the works of 
Maflillon. Probably the cardinal perfuaded 
him to fupprefs it, which is much to be 
regretted. It would have beeft curious to 
fee how the prudent Maflillon could con- 
ciliate, in this paftoral letter, his refpeft 

for 
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for the monarchical autjior, . nth. Uft 
fentiments on the adual coiii::.. ;if admt» 
niftrationj — his love for hii -4ng, with 
his dill greater love for humanity and 
juftice, which appeared to him alike 
outraged by the war in quefUon. 
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ABBE DE SAINT PIERRE. 



V^harles-Ireneus-Castel DE Saint 
Pierre was born in 1658, at the caftle of 
St. Pierre in Lower Normandy. We have 
ho account of his early fludies, nor do we 
regret our ignorance j fince the firft aftion 
by which he is known to us, is an inftance 
of Angular generofity, more Lnterefting 
than the prizes which he did or did nqt 
obtain in his claiTes. The geometrician 
Varignon, who has iince acquired diflinc^ 
tion by his mathematical works, at that 
time led an obfcure and indigent life at his 
native city of Caen, He frequently went 

to 
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to the difputations at the college of tiul 
place, where he had gained the reputatkui^ 
vhich he afterwards held Tery cheap, ci 
it fubtle and formidable difputant. The 
abbe de St. Pierre, who ftudied in the 
lame college, became acquainted ivith 
Varignon, and held many difputations 
with him on the frivolous queftions which 
were the fole and wretched philofophy of 
the time ; and fuch a relifh did he acquire 
for his fociety, that he refolved to take 
him to Paris, where they both were likely 
to meet with inftrudion of a fuperioi^ 
kind. He hired a fmall houfe in the fu^^ 
burb of St. Jaques, where he fettled him- 
felf With the geometrician his countrymam 
But as Varignon, who was abfolutely de- 
ftitute of fortune, had occaiion for a fixed 
maintenance that he might devote himfelf 
to his favourite ftudy, the abbe de St* 
Pierre, whofe own income amounted only 
to the very moderate fum of one thoufand 
dght hundred livres, took from it three 
I hundred 
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hundred, which he gave to his friend. 
The! manner, in which he made this do^ 
nation greatly enhanced itsi vsdue. ^^ I do 
*' not," faid he, " give you a penfion, 
" but a bond, in order that you n>ay not 
^' be dependent upon me, but may leave 
^' me and take up your abode elfewhere, 
** whenever you become tired of ttie»'* 
The abbe, who has been charged with 
being deficient in fenfibility, difplayed, at 
lead, as appears from this inftance, a deli- 
cacy in his firiendfhips and benefits, which^ 
rare as it is, alone confers a title to the 
gratitude of the heart, though the benefits 
themfelves command a return of fervices. 
He had even what is better than this de- 
licacy, he bad the fimplidty which does not 
ftudy for it ; and the merit, fo unufual to 
benefaftors, of attaching no value either to 
his gifts, or to the noble manner in which 
he beftowed them. Generofity towards 
his friends was a real neceifity which his 
worthy foul longed to gratify ; and if he 
VOL. u p appeared 
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appeared to oblige them ixrith 1 fisMt of in- 
difieretice, it was becatffe it was indifiereht 
to liim whether he gave or received. 
Thus, he ufed to repeat with peculiar plea- 
fure that charming anecdote of honetl 
la Fontaine, who, being prefled for ikbts 
which he was unable to pay, made him- 
felf peffeftly eafy in the fecurity one of 
his friends had given for him^ and laid, 
with all the fimpliciry and firanknefs ofa 
good heart ; *' He has given his word for 
" me ; he muft pay ; I would do as much 
** in his place*." 

The abb6 de St. Pierre, and VarignoB, 
fhut up in their folltude, and no longer, 
as at college, condemned to the ftudy of 
a philofophy worfe than ignorance, foon 
renounced the pitiful fport of fcholaftic 
fparring. As foon as their found under* 
ftandings had been opened to objeds ^f 
real value, each, on his part, engaged hi 
ufeful attd mterefting pUrfuits ; Varigttdn 



♦ See Note I. at the end of the article. 
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&:g?oiii|i;ttMiiift]idies ; "St. Ektfeinihole 

relative to politics and morals* Fonteqdle, 

.tiieir aMmttymaii and inend> ifomctimes 

-|>a^ed^vo orthree^daysmtfa them; and 

has hmkS^ at idle cUftanqe of morcithaa 

forty <yeaias, de(cr3>ed the pleafures :he 

tafted in this fmall Ibdety, fo truly deferv- 

ing theiiame oJF phibfophical. ^^ It was 

«« iirtth exteeme dclighti** fays he, "that 

" we met ; young as we were, full of the 

-** firft ardour for knowledge, perfe£lly 

'*• united, and, v^hat we then, perhaps, 

•* did not enough confider as an advan- 

^« tage, little known;*' It was thus (we 

may incidentally remark) that the fage 

Fontenelle, one of thofe who have enjoyed 

the great^ft fliare of literary fame, fpoke 

at fixty, while.in the full enjoyment of his 

reputation, of the unenvied •happincfs of 

bang unknown ; and thus that he recoU 

levied the fweettand peaceAlI obfcurity of 

his early youth, with a regret which will 

not cure a fi^le i^an of letters of the 

F 2 dangerous 
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dangerous ambition of meriting glory and 
envy*. 

Though the abbe de St. Pierre had littk 
cultivated the art of writing, yet his pro- 
found knowledge in French hiftory, and 
efpecially his affiduous ftudy of his native 
language, lefs, indeed, as an orator and 
man of tafte than as a philofophical gram- 
marian, opened to him the gates of the 
French Academy, where he was admitted 
on March 3d, 1695. As he had not the 
flighteft pretenfions to eloquence, he might 
have been glad to have obtained the affift- 
ance of one of his aflbciates in compofing 
his difcourfe at admiiEon, which would 
not have been unexampled ; but he was 
of opinion that duty obliged him to draw 
it up himfelf, without any aid from bor- 
rowed wit. Fontenelle, to whom he 
{hewed it, propofed the retrenchment of 
certain carelefs phrafes, and a general 
heightening and animation of the ftyle. 

• See NoTi II. 
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« My difcourfe then/' faid the abb^, 
" appears to you a very middling per- 
^* formance : fo much the better, it will 
"be more like the author:" and he 
made no alteration. It was reprefcnted to 
him, that he ought to take a longer time to 
his tafk ; for he had affigned tc^ it no more 
than four hours. ^^ Difcourfes of this 
<* kind,'* he replied, " for any public 
*' utility they are of, deferve no more 
** than two hours : I have given four to 
♦* mine, which I think very decent." 

- Become member of a fqciety the prm- 
dpal objcd of which is the culture of ftyle^ 
he did not on that account think himfelf 
obliged to beftow more care on his man- 
ner of writing. He compofed many 
works, in which, fatisfied with the fup- 
pofed excellence of the matter, he was 
totally negligent as to the drefs. He was 
Aot, indeed, infenfible of the value of or- 
nament, or of its neceflity in order to en- 
gage a number of readers ^ but he thought 
F 3 his 
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Bs ttfleftt did not fie that "inf ; and^ hcf 
\^ uAwilUng td attempt to feree nature; 
left the ufelefs effbm he might mal^ for 
that purpofe flioidd oceupy the time tcA^ 
fecrated to bis beloved moral and poHtiaii 
fpeculattons. Hearing one day an amiable 
woman ezprefs herfelf with much grace 
on a friTolous topic; ** What a pity,**' 
he cried, ^^ ihe does not write vrbat I 
•Mhmk*l" 

He was perfuaded that an author, zea* 
lous to do good, could not too often re* 
peat what was important; and he too 
clofely conformed to this principle. A 
perfon faid to him, << I find excellent 
** things in your writings, but they are 
<* too often repeated/* He defired in« 
ftances, and nothing could be more eafy 
to be produced. ^^ Tou have then re* 
^« tained them in your memory,** obfenred 
the abbe ; " this wa^ the very reafon for 

^ See Note HI. 
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*t wWch I repeated th^ip, 9nd 1 4^ 4g^r 
^^ foi: otheifwife you woi^d b^r^ ^gotj^ei^ 
" them/* He wa^ cofltepited <hs^ tb^ 
repietitions (bpuld be laughed af, piovided 
Aey were at tfe^,.^me time qfipt^ ; wd 
he coofoled,. ox F^iber congrat;vil?jied bi#< 
feU, oa tbe pl^Cmtcy t;U?y excite^ witlj. 
the (a^isli^on pf h^ylQg coi;^j^led hi^ 
readers to retain au yfeft^ trwb- Utijitys 
was, indeed, the fole aim of his< labpursu. 
Never any author, even amon^ thofe \^o 
profefs themfeive$ nioft indifferent to faoiejt 
was lefs occupied with his own glory^, 9r 
lefs iufceptible of the moft iecret i]Iu(ion§ 
of felf-Iove. He did not refemble that 
devout writer, who, while he loved to 
fpeak of the fuc<;efs of his works, always 
fubjoined to the applaufe he received, 
^* God is to be glorified for it ;" which 
he thought a fufEcient exercife of humi- 
lity *. The abb€ de St. Pierre's fimplicity 
was lefs piou$, but more geniiine ; it was 

♦ See NoTi^ IV. 
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firidier hudiility nor modefty, but pure 
negled'of his own intereft, without even 
pretending to the honour of the {acrifice. 
He will not be accufed of having aug- 
mented the number of thofe who talk of 
philofophy without prafUfmg it; and who^ 
as he was accuftomed to fay in his familiar 
but expreffive phrafe, ** chant the fervicc 
*^ of the convent, without obferving its 
** rules/' 

Inacceffible as he was to the pleafureg 
and vexations of vanity, the affedion near« 
eft the hearts of moft men, he will perhaps 
be pardoned for havpg b^en little fenfible 
to the p^ns occ^oned by the other aflFec- 
tions. Very different from that ftoical 
quack, who^ in the midft of his tortures, 
cried put^ with a diftorted countensMice^ 
that bodily pain was no evil, the abb^ re- 
garded it as the moft real of all evils, and 
the only one which reafon can neither 
blunt nor divert : he called it the only one 
)vhich, in his eftimation, had an intrin/ic 

yalue| 
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mtiae, while that of all others was Tpurely 
numerary. In fine, the delir^ of feeing his 
fellow-creatures happy, and contributing 
by all his feeble efforts to make them fo, 
was fo predominant in his foul, that it aU 
mofl: extinguiihed all other feelings. If 
he underwent the reproach of never hav- 
ing tenderly loved a fmgle perfon, it was 
becaufe he cherifhed ail men without dif- 
tinftion. He excepted, or rather he for- 
got, no one but himfelf; and they who 
accufed his benevolence of being cold and 
methodical, at lead could not tax it with 
being folitary and perfonal. He further 
thought, that the charity of a wife man, 
with refped to others, ought not to be 
limited to their relief under fuffering, but 
ought to be extended to that indulgence 
which they fo often require for their faults, 
their errors, and their abfurdities ; that 
if one of the moft melancholy effects of 
old age is to inculcate from day to day a 
worfe opinipn of mankind, experience 
\ ought 
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ou^hi at the fame time to teach comp^fina^ 
foir their weakne(fe»; and that the motta 
ol the virtuous uian is comprifed i& thefe 
two words, " give and forgive.'* 

Little felicitous to pleafe his readers, 
whom he thought fufficiently repaid by the 
utility of his works, he was fcarcely more 
fo to render hicnfelf agreeable to the fo- 
deties into which he was admitted. He 
brought to them few charms or r^fburces 
fat converfation, and was endured rather 
than fought after. Perceiving once that 
be was a fupemumerary in one of thofe 
briiUant circles which we call, fometimea 
improperly, good company ; " I per-» 
*' ceive," faid he, *• that you are tired 
" of me, and I am forry for it ; but I 
^^ take great pleafure in hearing you, and 
'^ I requeft you to permit me ftill to en^ 
♦« joy it.'* 

If he contributed a fmall fhare to fo* 
cial intetcourfe, it was neither through 
fterility nor contempt, but through a good- 
natured 
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mtateA (»ruictple feldicKn met vMkr the 
tear of iatrguisig im ancKtOTS. ^ When 
^ £ wijce/' be woulii &f, '^ tto^ one is 
•* jbpccd to readme; but they whom I 
^ fliould force to hear me wo^id con^- 
** ftrain themfelves to appear at lead t^ 
^ attend, and that is an effort I wilh to 
^ fyare them as much as I can,*' Not 
flattering himfelf with being able to do 
more, he avoided giving difpleafure ; and 
not only waited to fp^tk till he was in* 
vitedy but never fpoke except on the topics 
with which he was beft acquainted. Bq» 
fides his political information^ which was 
very extenfive, his memory was ftored 
with many fads and anecdotes, which he 
told well, though with great fimplicity, 
and efpecially with the moft exa^ truth ; 
§oT he would have fcrupled to alter the' 
leaft circumflance, though for the fake of 
making his ftory more pleafant or intereft- 
ing* ^' No one is obliged to be amuf<» 
•' ing,** be would fay } " but he is, not 

'' to 
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^ to deceive.*' They who had the pt- 
tience and juftice to Uften to him did not 
repent their complaifance, and were often 
unexpe&edly repaid for any effort it might 
have cofl; them. A very fenfible woman 
having held a long conference with him 
on ferious matters, received a fatisfa^tion 
from it that fhe could not forbear warmly 
expreffing. " I am a bad inftrument/* 
returned the modeft philofopher, ** on 
*• which you have played fkilfuUy.*' 

He loved and fought the fociety of wo- 
men, although, through modefty as well 
as principle, he was far from aiming at 
any conquefts over them. He found 
them polTefled of more patience than the 
men in enduring him, and more indul- 
gence for the importunity of his vifits. 
Perhaps, alfo, that radical and excufable 
inclination always felt for the fex, afted 
upon him without his being fenfible of it, 
and deceived him as to the motives of the 
preference he gavis them, 

A place 
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A place at court which he ventured td 
accept *, obliged him fometimes to make 
it his refidence. His friends were con* 
vinced that he could not accommodate 
himfelf to fuch an abode ; but they were 
miftaken. Without being difcontented 
with the tranquil life he had led in what 
he termed his cot of the fuburb of St. Ja- 
ques, he found fomewhat more relifh in a 
life of a little diffipation. It made an ad- 
dition to his enjoyments ; at lead he 
thought fo, and that was fufficient. We 
may neverthelefs admit, that, by thus un- 
neceflarily changing place, he expofed 
himfelf too lightly to the hazard of repent- 
ance. Could he be ignorant, that every 
wife man who finds his lot eafy and tran« 
quil, though not delightful, ought to think 
himfelf better treated by fortune than the 
human condition gave him reafon to ex« 
pcft ? Our fage, therefore, for a moment 
ceafed to be one, whea he ihewed a dif« 

* Sec Note V. 
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traft of uhat deftiny wluch had ^enliifll 
no caiife to compbrn^ and fported vtdi 
hk hapt^nefs in the hope df augment 
'11^ it. 

We ihould escoeed the limits of an M- 
Jogy, were we to copy the mere lift of the 
:wTitings of the abbe de St.Kerre, whofe 
-works, coUefted, form from twenty-five to 
thirty volumes. Hiefe writings, it' milft 
•be confefled, were little read at the thne 

df publicaticm, and are now lefs fo. 
JEvery circumftance has concurred «to 
•throw them into difcredit : with refpeft 
:to die matter ; ideas fometimes fingular^ 

fonKtfmes impradicable, fometimes tti« 
'£ing ; and truths which, though not com« 

man at the time be wrote, are now be« 
.come trite and threadbare :-*-with refpeCt 
'.to the manner, ftiil fiswer attradions; pro^ 

lizity, want of mcdiod, negligence of 
.ftyle, and even a peculiarity of fpelii^g 

which alone would render the perufid irk* 

fome. But that paifion for the public 

good 
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good wMch etrerjr wheare in^ires the an* 
thor, pleads in his &vour to welUdifpofed 
minds. Sometimes even this noble paflkii 
fheds energy and wat'mth on his liylej; 
and if bis pen is never elegant, there ase 
.pa&g^ in his works which prove thait 
eloquence may proceed from the fold 
alone. Foreigners, who feel lefs than 
ourfelves the defeats of the writer, and 
'hence more fairly appreciate the merit of 
the citizen and the fage, entertain the 
higheft efteem for him, and reproach m 
for our injuftice towards, him. The 
French tongue is indebted to him for one 
precious word, that of bienfaifanc^j (bene- 
ficence,) the invention of whichf is juftly 
due to a man who fo well pradtifed the 
virtue expreffed by it *. He was alfo the 
author of another term, which (kd not at 
firft equally fucceed, as being lefs intereft- 
ing to humanity, but which b^ins to 
come into favour, as very happily .expreflt 

** See Note VI. 
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ing one of the prihcipsi foibles of maii^ 
efpecially of the French nation ; it is the 
word gloriole^ fo well adapted to that 
childifli vanity, which, owing its birth 
atid nurture to the mod futile objefb, 
lives only upon the lighted fume, con- 
tinually prompt to evaporate. 

Occupied in all his writings in combat^ 
ing freely, though without ill-humour, 
every thing injurious to that public good 
which was the fole objefl of his wiflies, 
our philofopher declared himfelf the de- 
termined enemy of war, of exceffive tases^ 
and the eternal vexations inflifted by force 
upon weakners. He perpetually exhorts 
princes to prefer to the vain fplendour of 
conqueft, that folid applaufe which is ob- 
tained by the virtues ufeful to mankind'; 
** and which,'* fays he, " compared to 
** the fatal 4uftre of arms, is like a ftatc 
«* of found uninterrupted health, com- 
*^ pared to the noxious intoxication cf 
** violent pleafures.** He was, however, 

perfuaded^ 



^erfuaded^ notwithftaading hta love fof 
peace^ that the civil wars of the Romans^ 
with all their horrors, had been lefe de-^^ 
ftra£tive than the tyranliy of a Tiberius or 
uNero ; iince thefe wars at lead infpired^ 
men's oiinds with an energy which tyranny 
annihilates; and fmce thofe injuries ara 
moft felt which cannot be retaliated* 
One day, in his prefenoe, a perfon made 
ufe of that phrafe fo often appUed by fer^ 
vility to foverdgns unworthy of the throne, 
that kings are gods upon earth t ^^ I know 
** not,** he replied, •* whether fuch beingt 
^^ as Caligula and Domitian were gods ; 
** I only know that they were not men/* 
On another occaiion, mention was made 
before him of thofc aftions of clemency 
and humanity which have fometime* 
efcaped from tyrants, and which they have, 
as it were, permitted themfelves to prac<» 
tife inconfequentially. ** I doubt not,*' 
faid he, " that all the good they did was 
•' highly celebrated during their lives; 
VOL. u G. ** it 
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** It is only a pity that their people knew^ 
« fo little of it." But the more he de- 
tefted oppreffive and tyrannic power, the 
more he refpefted lawful authority en- 
lightened by wifdom and juftice. He 
often repeated that excellent maxim^of 
Francis the Firft — that •* fovereigns com* 
** mand the people, and laws the fovc- 
** reigns." He particularly delighted to 
quote thefe admirable words prefixed to 
one of the edifts of Theodofius, as the 
motto of all virtuous and equitable mo* 
narchs : " It is a confeffion worthy of the 
*• majefty of the prince, to declare him- 
^< felf bound by the laws, fo much does 
«* our authority depend upon theirs; and^ 
*' in reality, to fubmit fovereignty to- the 
" laws, is greater than the fovereignty it- 
" felf: by the prefent edift, therefore, as 
«« an oracle, we indicate to others what 
«< we confider as not permitted to our- 
« felves." 

la 
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Id proportion to the hbrtor Which the 
iabbe de St^ Pierre entertained of adulation 
lavifhed upon wicked power, he was in« 
dulgent to the praife of humane and bene*" 
ficent princes ; efpecially of thofe who, 
{till young, with all the ingenuoufnefs of 
new and unoftentatious virtue, and no lefi 
hating flatterers than fenfible to the love 
of their people, may be encouraged by the 
expreflion of that love to continue to de- 
ferve it. " But whatevet pleafure," faid 
he, " I may receive from the ptaifes o£ 
<« good princes, either in books, where 
" I always a little fufpeft their truth, or 
** in their courts, where I fufpeft them 
*• ftill more, I am never fatisfied till I hear 
*' them repeated in the villages *." 

That of his works for which he bore 
the greateft affedlion, was his " Plan of a 
** perpetual Peace** between all monarchs, 
and of a kind of fenate of Europe formed 
for the confervation of that peace, which 

* See Note VII, 
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hp named *^ the European Diet.*' Th» 
j4an of the peace and diet he feat to 
cardinal Floury, with five preliminary ar» 
ticles. ** You have forgotten,'* replied 
the cardinal, ^^ one eflentiat artide,^ which 
^ is, to fend a company of miflionaries ia 
^ order to difpofe the hearts of the con- 
^ trailing princes in favour of this peace 
^ and diet/' A Dutch (bopkeepe? made 
perhaps a better anfwer to the abbe, by 
taking for bis fign a burying-ground, with 
the infcription, " perpetual peace/* Yet 
4 writer diftinguifhed for his ^oquence* at- 
tempted feme years (ince to revive this pro« 
jed:, by decorating it with all the ffden- 
dour of his ftyle. The work^ however^ 
produced little more e£fe£t in this dazzling 
drefs than it had done in the modeft garb 
of its firft author t* '^ Nothing is beau- 
^^ tiful bvt the truth ;" and the misfor- 
time of thefe metaphyfical proje&$ fojr the 

♦ Jean Jaques Roufleaa. 
t Sec Note VIII. 
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good of the people is, that they fuppofe all 
princes to be equitable or moderate; 
which is, to fuppofe in men of uncon- 
trolled power, and filled with the con- 
feioufrifefs of that power, often unenlight- 
ened, ahd always befet \vith flattery and 
fklfehood, thofe difpofitions which legal 
refbaiht and the fear of cenfure fo feldoni 
produce even in fimple individuals. Who- 
ever, in fof ming fchemes for the good of 
mankind, does not take into his calcula- 
dotL human paflions and vices, only fills 
his imagination with a pleating chimera. 
For this reafon, a minifter of refined un- 
derftanding ufed to call the abbe de St. 
Pierre's projects, the dreams of a worthy 
man. Would to God, however, that 
they who govern were fometimes to dream 
like him ! One of thefe dreams, for in- 
ftance, which would well deferve to be 
realized, is the difmtereftednefs of men in 
place — a fubjeft of his perpetual exhort- 
ations. 

G 3 Always 
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Always in earned, but fomedmes in« 
cautious in his projeds and views, he 
wrote againft the celibacy of the prieft*- 
hood ; and how far foever we may be 
from approving his aflertions on this head, 
we owe it to his memory to difplay at leaft 
the purity of his intentions. He was ap« 
prehenfive that this law, well-meant as it 
might have been, had caufed fome of thofe 
who were fubjefted to its reftridions, and 
who, " after all,** faid he, " were men,*' 
to fupply by an illicit commerce the priva*p 
tion of a lawful union* He efpecially 
thought it hard upon the country clergy, 
\ifually without fociety to fweeten their 
toils, that they fhould be debarred fuch a 
comfort. We fhall not examine how far 
he himfelf extended the ftriftnefs of his 
morals in this delicate point ; at leaf): he 
affirmed that he had always refpeded the 
conjugal tie. " I have,** faid he, ** very 
*' exadly obfervcd all the precepts of the 
^* decalogue, particularly the laft ; I have 

*^ never 
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V never taken the ox, the afs, the wife, 
/*' nor even the handmaid, of my neigh- 
** hour/' 

If his profefGon did not permit him to 
enjoy the fweets of marriage, in recom- 
penfe he praftifed a rule which he often 
inculcated, that they to whom this engage- 
ment is interdicted fhould, as good citizens, 
take upon themfelves the education and 
fupport of fome poor or forfaken children, 
efpecially of thofe who, left orphans from 
their birth, have no other refource but 
public charity. He interefted himfelf in 
the nurture of fome children of this clafs} 
but in their education he gave nothing to 
vanity or opinion, and confulted only the 
folid advantage of thefe unfortunate ob- 
jefts. He would not have them taught 
the languages, dancing, mufic, .or any of 
thofe accomplifhments which may be 
termed the luxury of education ; but he 
made them learn fome ufeful trade that 
might fecure them againft want. Even 
G 4 among 
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among thele, he chofe fuch occapatk>l& 
as, being of indifpenlable neceffity, muft 
ever fubfift, and therefore cannot fail to 
aflford a fubfiftence to thofe who follow 
thenit He would on no account put any 
of his adopted children to one of thofe 
trades depending on fafliion or caprice, 
the annihilation of which he fbrefitw 
from the calculations he was inceflantly 
making : for the good abbe had calco- 
iated the epoch at which every prejudice, 
error, or folly, among mankind, was tp 
ceafe : and a iingle inftance will ferve to 
give an idea of the certainty of his fpecu^ 
iations. He did not hefitate to predid, 
that a time would arrive when, according 
to his own words, ^^ the fimpleft Gapu* 
^' chin would know as niuch as the 
^ (hrewdeft Jefuit/' 

He regretted only that this happy period 
would be very flow in coming, in confeir 
quence of the baneful caufes confpiring to 
jretard it. Cafting his eyes with forrow 

over 
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orer the multitude of ages whicb^ fioni 
the firft exiftence of man, have been loft 
to the cultivation of the human under* 
^landing, he imputed this misfortune prin^ 
cipallyto the defpotifm under which fo 
many nations have groaned, and which he 
regarded as the natural, the neceifary, and 
vigilant foe of knowledge and illumination. 
In ia€t, if a flave chained up in darknefs is 
fleered to fee the light, his firfl: motion 
will be to look upon lus fetters, and bis 
^eart, to difoover where they may be 
broken. The abbe added, that if fortc 
tyrants through vanity had ihewn a little 
£tvour to the fciences, it was on the condi? 
tion that they (hould not defcend to the 
{>eople; and Dionyfius of Syracufe, be- 
llowing fugitive careffes upon fome tra- 
velling philofophers, did not appear to hii^ 
more attraftive than that Chartreux, 
which a ftranger admired for the great 
beauty of its fituation ; *' yes,** faid one 
of the monks, *^ for paffengers.'* 

Ouy 
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Our philofopher gave an additional rca- 
fon for the flownefs i^t^ith which nations be- 
come enlightened : it was, that the bulk 
of mankind have no opinions of thdr own, 
but follow, like fheep, received preju- 
dices ; and, moreover, that they who are 
formed to think for themfelves feldom 
have the courage to do fo. " Wife men/' 
laid he, ^' reluftantly and through weak- 
** nefs plodding on in the beaten path, 
^^ comply, even while they defpife them, 
^* with the maxims of the multitude, 
** which afterwards gain ftrength from 
** their example, and receive back from 
♦* them the authority which they recog- 
** nized/* He affirmed, that this pufil- 
lanimous fear of {hocking vulgar notions 
had fpread to thofe topics on which in- 
dividuals have the mod acknowledged 
right to think for themfelves, fuch as the 
objefts of literature and taftc *. He main- 

» See Not* IX. 

tained. 
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tamed, that the apprehenfion of maklngf 
enemies, or at leaft of receiving infuhs, 
had compelled thoufands of writers to pay 
homage to prejudices which they knew to 
be hurtful to the caufe of letters j fuper* 
fiitioufly to adore what they ought to have 
honoured indeed, but with difcernment j 
prudentially to applaud produdions- of me« 
diocrity which had acquired the public 
jproteftion ; in fine, to employ all the in- 
genuity in avoiding to fpeak their real 
thoughts, which they fhould have em-» 
ployed in fpeaking them. While he la* 
mented this weaknefs, the abbe might 
have fuggefted its remedy : this would be, 
that every man of letters fliould leave be- 
hind him a laji iejiament^ in which he 
fhould freely explain himfelf concerning 
the works, opinions, and perfons, which 
his confcicnce fliould reproach him with 
having flattered; and fliould aflc pardon 
of the age for treating it with only a poft- 
humous fincerity, 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the union bf'fo tnzaf 
caufes to keep men in ignorance, the abb6 
^s, hotxrever, convinced that a progreft, 
greater or lefs, was aftually making to- 
wards improvement, on all fubjefts, and 
in all conditions. He feared not to an- 
nounce to orators and poets a coming age 
of feverity and reafon, in which little ac« 
count would be made of eloquence, a&d 
ftill lefs of poetry, and thofe works would 
be lightly efteemed which (hould not jokt 
the utility of inftruftion to the charms of 
ftyle. Once there was read in his pre- 
fence one of thofe compofitions which 
have no merit but the pleafure they afford, 
and which, therefore, however applauded 
in our time, are, according to his fyftem, 
to obtain little favour from our great- 
grandchildren. As he feemed to liften to 
it much more coldly than the reft of the 
audience, and even to beflow an occafional. 
fmile on it, he was afked what he thought 
of the work ? " Why,'* faid he, " it is 
^^ JlUl very ime/* 

I As 
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I 

As oratory had fo few charmd m hk 
eyes, it is no wonder that the moft ad* 
mired fertnons were in his eftimation mere 
declamations, in which, according to him, 
the preacher's fmalleft obje£l was to con* 
vert his hearers. Improving, therefore^ 
iipon the idea in Nicole's treatife " On the. 
** method of profiting by bad Sermons,*' 
and including all preachers in his reforms^ 
he drew up a fcheme, intitledy " A PlaOv 
" for rendering Sermons ufeful */' Thij 
title, really more piquant from it$> fim<«^ 
pflicity than if the author had meant a jelt, 
was not thought fmart enough by one o£ 
thofe who amufe themfelves with drawing' 
np titles for books ; and he changed the 
innocent propofal of the abbe de St. Pierre 
into *^ A Scheme for rendering ufeful, 
** Preachers, Phyficians, Farmers of the: 
" Revenue, Monks, Journals, and. Hprfe- 
« Chefnuts/' 

* See N9TE X. 

The 
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Trhc French Academy, which the zlSbi 
regarded as a kind of leffer adoptivd 
country, had a Ihare in the patriotic au- 
thor's plans of reform. He wifhed that 
our admiffion-harangues, which were ia 
his time condemned to the exclufiVe topic 
of cold panegyric, fliould be difcourfes full 
of elevation and energy, in which reafon 
fhould be combined with eloquence, fim- 
plicity with good tafte, dignity with fer-» 
Your, and noble praifes with ufeful truths: 
he wiihed that the fubjeds of our prizes of 
eloquence fliould no longer be, what they 
were during almoft a century, texts of 
fermons ; but that they fliould be con^ 
fecrated to the eulogy of thofe celebrated 
charaSers who have done honour to the 
nation by their abilities and virtues ; and 
that thefe eulogies fliould ferve as thd 
frame or pretext for important leflbns^ 
fuggefted by the fuccefles, or even thd 
failures, of thefe great men. This pro- 
jeft of the abbe has not been a dream like 

the 
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the reft. He might fay to his academical 
aflbciates, were he to return among them, 
" Of all my fellow-citizens, you alone 
" have deigned to hear me }'* and he 
would felicitate himfelf on feeing his views 
fo happily fulfilled by the eloquent pane* 
gyrift of Dagueffeau, Sully, and Defcartcs, 
and by his worthy fucceflbrs *. 

A declared enemy to all thofe errors 
which debafe and diminifh the humaii 
fpecies, the Muffulman religion was the 
objeft of his particular averfion j Icfs on 
account of its abfurdity than the declared 
fupport it affords to ignorance, and all the 
modes of brutalizing its people. At the 
fame time he lamented, with all the can- 
dour of his charader, that fatal blindnefs 
which has fo often injured Chriftianity, 
by infpiring an indifcreet or barbarous zeal 
to ferve or avenge it. Feeling equal hor- 
ror and contempt for fanatical perfecu* 

• Sec Note XI. 

tors, 
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tors, he propofed at the fame time t& 
fhut them up as madmen, and to expofe 
them on the ftage as objeAs of ridicule* 
He thought that, in theological contro* 
verfies, fometimes fo futile, and always fo 
dangerous, which too oftea difturb the 
church and the (late, a wife goveminent 
ought ftriftly to clofe the mouths of thofe 
who excite or continue them* The ex-> 
hoitation of the abbe (an ufelefs exhorta* 
tion indeed !) to thefe turbulent difputants, 
was comprized in two words— *^ keep 
** filence V 

If 

♦ The good abb6, in this inftance, feems to bavc 
forgotten both his philofophy and his equity. Why 
fhould pcrfons be debarred from engaging in con- 
troverfies on topics which they think important^ he* 
caufe another may think them futile ? From the 
theory of the Chridian reh'gion, theological truths 
mufl be deemed the moil important of all ; and a 
true philofopher, whatever be his own opinion, will 
not conceive himfclf entitled to didlatc to others 
what they are or are not to think matters of con* 

fequcncc. 
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, If among fo many eftiraable defigns of 
Jhis ^alous philofopher, fome notions 
juftly reprehenfible occur, and others 
whl^h, fyppofe a degree of perfeftion in 
humaa nature that probably it will never 
attain ; his errors and miftakes may teach 
tholje who re&mble him, that in vain fhall 
the virtuous man afpire to be an inftrument 
of good, if be have not that enlightened 
patience which toovs^ bow to wait for th$ 
proper moment ; and tbat, with the moft 
laudable intentions, a perfqn may in two 
ways injure the caufe of truth, either by 
fubftituting error for it, or by prefenting 
it before its feaXbp. It belpngjs to the 



fcquence. l!*hc abbe's exjcufe muft be, that living m 
a country wiierc fall and free difcuflion on all fub- 
je6is which authority had decided ypon was prohi- 
bited, he faw no good that could arife from fuch 
partial difputation as was permitted: nor had he 
learned from experience, that no fort of literary con- 
tention is dangerous to the public peace, where power 
does not make itfelf a party. TrAms^. 

VOL. I. H wife 
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wife to judge the abbe de St. Pierre on 
both thefe heads ; but it belongs alfo to 
the good to pardon thofe faults into which 
he might be drawn by his love for man- 
kind. Humanity, whofe claims he knew, 
and whofe rights he defended, may fay to 
him, if the application be permitted, what 
the God of mercy faid to the female fin- 
ner : ** Thy fins, though many, are for- 
" given, becaufe thou haft loved much/* 
May Religion, to which humanity is fo 
precious, fet her feal to this indulgence ! 
may fhe ratify, with refpefl to our afTociate, 
that kind of motto which he has placed at 
the end of moft of his works, ** Paradife 
** to the beneficent/' 

His principles of government, good or 
bad, had rendered him adverfe to thofe 
adopted by Lewis XIV. He had the im- . 
prudent franknefs to exprefs his fentiments 
concerning them, not with malignity, of 
which he was incapable, but perhaps with 
too little referve, in a work publifhed 

three 
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three or four years after that king's deaths 
He forgot, that truth, which ought only 
to fpeak in refpedful terms to princes 
when living, fliould alfo obferve a pruden- 
tial regard towards the afhes of a prince 
juft departed. The author's unreferved 
freedom raifed a violent ftorm againft him. 
An academician whom 'Lewis XIV. had 
esdled and difgraced*, and who, there- 
fore, had no reafon to fear the reproach 
of excefs of gratitude towards that mo- 
narch, thought he performed an aft of 
generofity, of decency, or of juftice, in 
avenging the memory of a king, whofe 
rigour to himfelf he feemed to forget. 
He brought the book to the academy, 
fhuddered as he read the paffage in which 
the manes of the defundl fovereign were 
attacked, communicated his emotioii to 
his aflbciales, and infifted on the punifli- 
ment of the author. The abbe wrote to 

* Cardinal de Polignac. 

H % the 
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the fociety, and afked permiilion to defiend 
hiipfcif before he was condemned. Hi 
requeft was rejefted by a great majority^ 
on the ground, that if he fhould come fet 
the purpofe of retracing, his retradation 
w*ould be fecret, and confined within the 
limits of the fociety, whereas his offence 
had been public. Doubtlefs, it would not 
have been decent in the Academy^ after 
having beftowed fo much incenfe on 
Lewis XIV. while living, to refufe juftice 
to his fhade, and to bury in the fiune 
tomb their gratitude and eulogies. But it 
alfo apparently would have been juft to 
join to the merited expreifions of homage 
to their king, the regards claimed by a 
fellow-member of diftinguilhed virtue and 
integrity, and to have heard from his own 
mouth his apology, his forrow, or his 
condemnation. This was not the opinion 
that then prevailed. Of twenty-four. 
members who compofed the affembly, 
four only gave their voices for the hear- 
% ing 
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ing of the culprit. Thefe were, the vir* 
tuous Sacy, the philofophers la Motte and 
Fontenelle, and the refpeftable abbe 
Fleury, who, having with fo much truth 
written ecclefiaftical hiftory, knew that 
councils never refufed to hear heretics, 
and did not think himfelf bound to fhew 
a more pun£lilious refpefl: for the glory of 
the king, than the church had fhewn for 
the glory of God. The favour, or the 
juftice, requefted by the abbe de St. Pierre 
being thus refufed him, a baljot was taken 
to determine his punifhment ; and all the 
balls, one excepted, concurred for exclu- 
iion from the academical fittings. This 
one was given by Fontenelle, who, always 
prudent and cautious in his writings and 
conveifation, but firm and decided -in his 
aftions, thought it his duty to proteft, at 
leaft tacitly, againft a rigour which ap- 
peared to him precipitate. M. de Sacy, 
an intimate of the abbe de St. Pierre, was 
accufed of this fecret proteftation ; which 
H 3 circum* 
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circumftance obliged Fontenclle to declare 
himfelf the guilty perfon; and no one dared 
to rife up againft a crime which feveral 
reproached themfelves with not having 
dared to commit. Fontenelle has more 
than once laid, with his philofophical mo- 
deration, that he was a little furprifed not 
to have had a fmgle accomplice on this 
occafion. But the animofity againft the 
abbe was at that time fo great^ and was 
headed by men fo formidable, that fome 
indulgence may feem due to the want of 
courage among his friends. They who 
would moft rigoroufly refiife this indul- 
gence are, perhaps, the perfons who them- 
felves would mod need it in fimilar dr- 
cumftances. 

As the abbe de St. Pierre had been 
folely excluded from our meetings, with- 
out being declared to have forfeited his 
place, his chair at the Academy remained 
empty during the reft of his life. Un- 
correded by this difgrace, perhaps even 

feeling 
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feeling himfelf more free^ in eonfequencc 
of It, he continued to fpeak and write 
with the fame liberty concerning the pre- 
. fent and paft adminiftration. The govern- 
ment fuffered him to go on, in the hope 
that he would not be read ; and the home- 
linefs of his ftyle ferved as a paflport to 
the boldnefs of his ideas* 

That fouled and tranquil reafon which 
had ever regulated his conduft, accom- 
panied him to the tomb. He died at the 
age of eighty.five, on April 29, 1743, full 
of confidence in the Supreme Being, and 
with the calmnefs of a man who had faith- 
fully accomplifhed the great law of the 
gofpel — love to God and to his fellow- 
creatures. On being exhorted, upon the 
eve of his deceafe, to make an addrefs to 
the by-ftanders, he anfwered, as Patru 
had done in his laft moments — ^^ A dying 
^« man has little to fay, when he does not 
« fpeak either from weaknefs or vanity*.'* 
* See Note XII. 
H4 
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NOTES 

ON THE 

EULOGY OF THE 
ABBK DE SAINT PIERRE. 



NOTE I. 
THE friend of la Fontaine here alluded 
to was M, de Maucroix, canon of Rhdms* 
For the honour of letters, this inftance of 
liftiple and honeft confidence among its 
votaries does not ftand alone. Menagt 
relates, that Coftar, finding himfelf diC- 
treffed for money at the eve of the de* 
cifion of a law-fuit on which the whole of 
his little property depended, wrote to him 
in thefe words : " If I lofe my fuit, I 
^* give you notice that I fhall be ruined, 
<^ and that you muft reckon upon having 
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** me to maintain for the remainder of my 
*' life.'* Happy the man who deferves to 
receivie fuch a letter from a friend in aiif- 
fortune! 

NOTE IL 

To the fociety compofed of Fontenelle, 
the abbe de St. Pierre, and Varignon, was 
fometimes added a fourth man of letters, 
alfo of the province of Normandy, the 
abbe de Vertot. Carried away in his 
youth by the fever of devotion, he had 
begun with turning Capuchin; afterwards, 
releafed from his vows, he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Belles-Lettres, and 
one of our moft efteemed hiftorians. 
^« We four," fays Fontenelle, " fpoke a 
" large fliare of the different languages of 
** the republic of letters, and the fubjeds 
«* of this little fociety were difperfed into 
" all the academies.'* 
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NOTE III. 



A WOMAN whom he often vifited pot 
feffed in a fuperior degree the talent of 
fpeaking with grace and imagination, pro- 
vided (he were fuffered to fpeak alone, and 
for a long time together ; but fhe loft her 
excellence as foon as the monologue was 
converted into a dialogue. The abbe dc 
St. Pierre was afked what he thought of 
her? " She appears to me,'* faid he, 
*' to dance well, but not to know how to 
*' walk." He was little better fatisfied 
with our books than with our converlk- 
tion : mofl: of thofe he read feemed to 
him, to ufe his own expreflion, " a flimfy 
*^ fluff, elegantly and flightly embroidered. 
*' In mine,'' he added, " the ftuff is good 
** and ftout, but it wants the embroi* 
" dery/' 
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NOTE IV. 

On this fubjefl: we may quote a paflage 
in one of Mad. de Sevigne's letters. After 
havmg given a detail of a converfation be- 
tween Lewis XIV. and the Janfenift Ar- 
naud d'AndiUy, fether of M. de Pom- 
ponne, one of that king's minifters, fhe 
adds } " The king has told this good old 
" man to come often and fee him, as a 
^^ man illuftrious^ on all accounts. He 
" has fpoken a whole day in admiration 
« of him. As to M. d'Andilly, he is 
** tranfported, and cries from time to 
** time, feeling the need he has of it, 
« I muft humble myfelf.'* Philofophy 
takes pleafure in. remarking thefe little 
efcapes of felf-love, which are, in fadt, very 
excufable, but are pleafantly maiked under 
the language of Chiiftian piety. 
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NOTE V* 

This place was that of firft almoner to 
the duchefs of Orleans, mother to the 
regent. He called it " a fimple benefice,'* 
probably becaufe he had little to dp with 
its fun£Uons. His pod, however, obliged 
him fometimes through decorum to fhew 
himfelf at Verfailles. Though his vifits 
there were neither long nor frequent, a 
prelate who met him one day in the gal- 
lery, thinking to be very fmart upon him, 
cried, *' What an abode for a philofo- 
« pher^' « Think you,*' he replied, 
*^ that it is more fuitable to a bifhop ?'* 
This retort refembles the well-known an- 
fwer of the poet Piron to the prieft Def- 
fontaines, notorious for his immorality, 
who, on feeing the poet one day magni- 
ficently habited, exclaimed, " What a 
<* drefs for fuch a man !" Piron replied, 
** What a man for fuch a drefs !'* 
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NOTE VI. 

It i« faid that the word bienfaifance h 
found in writers much more ancient thaa 
the abb^ de St. Pierre ; but it had re- 
inained buried with them ; and the abb€ 
/may be regarded as its true creator, hav- 
ing brought it again to life, and natura- 
lized it. The abbe d*01ivet, a great ene- 
my to all innovations, could not endure 
this word, and very ferioufly reproached 
a young man of genius, the abbe de Lille, 
for having ufed it in the title of an ode 
written for the Academy's prize. He 
might have pardoned the wprd in favour 
of the thing. 

NOTE VII. 

Our academician, who fo openly de- 
clared himfelf againfl: war and exceflive 
taxes, was not lefs the avowed enemy of 
religious intolerance, of the perfecution 

which 
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vrhich is its confequence, and of ufelefs 
expences paid for out of the fubftance and 
tears of the people. He looked upon 
arbitrary power, and its accompanying 
evils, as the greateft difeafe of a govern- 
ment. Among the weak or ferocious ty- 
rants who have borne the name of kings 
or emperors, he aflbciated to the Neros 
and Domitians of antiquity, Lewis XL 
Charles IX. and Philip II. In general^ 
though not difpofed to think ill of man- 
kind, he had little prepoffeflion in favour 
of princes. He thought that man .was 
good by nature, but that nature was' de- 
praved by education in the greater num- 
ber of fovereigns. If he too highly re- 
fpeSed legitimate authority to beftow on 
kings the grofs and injurious epithet which 
Homer affixes to them, fnfAo^opog |3ao-i- 
Afuf (" people-devouring king'*); he was, 
however, referved in granting them thofe 
praifes which are fo often lavifhed upon 
them, and which, according to him, ge- 
nerally 
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nerally ferved only " to encourage power- 
*^ ful wickednefs/* 

Notwithftanding the feverity of his phi- 
lofophical judgments on monarchs, equally 
remote from fatire as from flattery, he 
knew how to make exceptions in favour 
of the fmall number of princes who have 
merited them. He rendered to all, dead 
as well as living, what he thought their 
due, and was able to diftinguifh know- 
ledge and abilities in them as in the reft 
of mankind. He had feen the firft years 
of the celebrated monarch who has fince 
afted fo great a part in Europe ; and he 
faid to a philofopher, jufl: returned from 
*' England, and going to Pruflia, " You 
*^ have been feeing a nation much fuperior 
*' to its king; you are going to fee a 
^^ king much fuperior to his nation.*' 
But at the fame time he appreciated with 
the mod rigorous freedom thofe fovercigns 
who appeared to him to have violated his 
fevere maxims concerning the facred du- 
ties 
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lies impofed by a throne. Lewis XIV> 
was one of thofe whom he moil: accufed 
of failure in thefe duties; whence he 
ihewed little favour to the memory of that 
prince, though he had been obliged, as hf 
faid, to praife him through etiquette in hif 
admii&on-dircourfe. His opinion of Lewis 
XIV. is efpecially difplayed in his ** Po- 
** litical Annals," where he expof^s ia 
detail, and almoft with bittemefs, all the 
evils which he thought Lewis the Great 
had brought upon his people. Yet, loudl/ 
as the abbe declared himfelf againft the 
vices and errors of this king, he at the 
fame time juftified him refpeding fome 
faults of which he was accufed, but which 
appeared in a different light to him. For 
example; he by no means blamed the 
ferious air of this prince, which others 
termed royal fulknncjs ; he thought this 
haughtinefs of demeanour nece0ary to a 
kinjT of the French, in order to make 
hiinfelf refpecled by fo frivolous a nation* 

One 
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(b&e «)t* <h« ffioft eftiiti2d>le l^tkff of th« 
&M de St. Pie*fe felaftei to the difference 
liietwdsrt the great man^ and the iJht/itioui 
fnan. He applies the epithfet HlufirioUs to 
iotte nrho has only performed aftions of 
fplcttdour ; and that of gteat, to one who 
has diftmguifhed himfelf by ^^traordinary 
ads of virtue, or has rendered great fer-^ 
vices to humamty. At the head of hii 
great men are placed Epaininondas, Scipto^ 
Md Deibart^s } of whom he pirefers £pa^ 
minondas to Scipio, and Defeartes to 
JEpaminoiidas ; taking for granted what 
was then fuppofed, that this philofophet 
had taught nothing but truths. He con- 
demns the death of Cato, not for the bad 
reafon given by fo many doctors, that it 
was an ad pf cowardice, but becaufe it 
Was not the moil advantagebus thing he 
could have done for the republic. He alf6 
blames Fenelon for having, as he thiiiksr^ 
reprefented his Tdemachus as a young 
man " whoTe only paffion is glory**' For 

voL« i; I this 
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this criticifm he might, upon his prin- 
cipleSy have given a much better reaiim 
than ^' that a man cannot always fubfifl: 
*' on a fmgle tafte/' 

The love of war, faid our philofophical 
academician, finds hue too much encou- 
ragement in the hearts of ambitious 
princes, for this cruel, but cogent reafon ; 
that if they are fuccefsful in their enters 
prizes, the advantage and glory are thdrsj 
but if their arms are unfortunate, their 
people are almoft the fole fufferers : 
" And what," added he, " are the 
" people, in the eyes of moft rulers? 
'^ True it is, that the multitude them* 
'^ felves ftupidly favour the barbarous 
" pride of warlike princes, by laviihing 
^ their admiration on laurels dyed with 
** blood and tears, while they fcarcel^ 
*' notice beneficence and juftice in their 
" fovereigns.*' For this too the abb£ 
gave a reafon, which was, that ^^ the 
'^ people, (baring with their kings in the 

«< dangers 
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^ dangers of war, and often undergoii^ 
^^< them alone, conceive that they are 
*^ {harers in the glory ; whereas the glory 
^^ of a juft prince being purely his own, 
*^ lefs interefts the vanity of a nation, 
*' though it fo much more contributes to 
** its happinefs.'' 

NOTE VIII. 

The abbe was not far from recognifing 
bimfelf the infufficiency of this diet, his 
propofed remedy againfl human paffions. 
He fometimes ufed to fay, fpeaking of 
fchemes that ended in nothing, <^ as fruit- 
*' lefs as a council :*' could he then rely 
more upon his European diet than upon 
thefe diets of Chriflendom, and exped 
more good from a fenate of monarchs than 
from a fynod of priefts ? But notwith- 
(landing the little fuccefs he hoped from 
his zeal, he thought himfelf obliged to 
lay before the public, views which appeared 
to him ufeful, at the hazard of never fee- 
I 2 ing 
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ing them executed. He v^zb perfiiaded 
that every virtuous and enlightened Bian 
who fubmits to become a member of any 
fpccies of government, whether popubr, 
monarchical, or even delpotic, owes to 
his fellow'freemen or fellow-flaves the aid 
at lead of his knowledge, if he can ^ve 
none more efficacious; and that his coun- 
try, whether natural or adoptive, has a 
claim upon him for all the good he caa do 
it. He would Qot have imitated that phi* 
lofopher, too prejudiced an enemy of 
monarchy, who being entrufted, in a dic- 
tionary of morality, with drawing up the 
article Citizen^ cut it off with the&two 
words, " Ciiiziri'^kc Republic.'^ 

He was by no means an approver of the 
three maxims fo much extolled by old 
monks, as the means of fecuring thetr 
quiet and happineis ; — ^' to let the world 
^^ go on aa it pleafed; always to fpeak 
^' well of his reverence the prior ; and to 
" do one's duty in a middling way ;"— yet 

he 
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he agreed in the eiLcdleUt policy and pi-o* 
found philofophy of the third precept. 
^ Ina middling way!*' he obferved ; " iA 
^ lidmitable rule for thofe i;rho prefer 
«« thfeir dvWi eafe to the pubUfc gbod, and 
^^ tH^ho, Imvmg learned by estperietice all 
^ •• the malice of thahkind, have concluded 
** from it, that we fliould fuliil our du- 
*• ties neither ill enough to deferve blame, . 
•* nor well enough to excite envy." 

He had the fame opinion concerning the 
faying of an ancient, that '^ two laws go- 
** vern the world, that of the ftrongeft, 
** and that of the moft crafty/' — " I 
" have,'* faid he, *^ but too well experi- 
** enced the truth of this melancholy af- 
** fertion; but, were I to live ages, I 
** could never bring myfelf to acquiefce 
** in it; and I cannot habituate myfelf 
" to fee nothing in this wretched world 
^' but tyrants and ilaves, cheats and 
'' dupes." 

I 3 Though 
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Though the abbe de St. Flene's prcjedf 
for the advantage of humanity proved in 
general only waking dreams, yet one of hit 
works may be diftinguifhed for its good 
effeds, which was, his ^^ Memorial on the 
*• eftablifiiment of a proportional Taillc*' 
This piece greatly contributed at leaft to 
alleviate, if not entirely to aboli(h, the ty« 
tanny of arbitrary taxation in France. 
On this important topic the author fpeakt 
like a true ftatefman. 

NOTE IX. 

The blind fuperftition for antiquity ex« 
hibited by fo many writers, had, accord- 
ing to the abbe, no other fource in the 
greater part of them, than the fear of 
ihocking received opinions, by a refuial 
not to pay them due honour, but blindly 
to worflup them. To juftify his aflertions 
concerning this idolatry, he ufed to relate 
the flory of a painter who, in prefence of 
feveral mailers in the profeflion, feverely 
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criticized a piflure of Raphaels before 
which they were ftanding in extafy. As 
his objections were much ftronger than 
their anfwers, an artift prefent, who had 
hitherto kept iilent, could not help ho^ 
neftly faying, " Shall I confefs w;hat I feel, 
*^ my friends ? All that this gentleman 
^ has faid is true ; but it is not the cuftom 
** to fay fo/* — " This is what one might 
" affirm/' added the abbe, ** of fo many 
** errors ftupidly embraced by fome, and 
•* politically admitted by others.** He 
compared thefe errors to pills taken with- 
out chewing, which otherwife no one could 
fwallow ; and, purfuing this comparifon, 
he afferted, that there are few of our deci- 
fions into which as many prejudices do 
not enter as there are drugs in theriaca, 

NOTE X. 

He thought to render fermons more 

profitable by rendering them better ; and 

his idea for this purpofe was, to oblige 
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pulpit ontors to preaeh up nothomr \m 
his favourite virtue of ben^Uemf. In ge^ 
neral, he was of opinion that the nioft ufii- 
fill eftablifliments had occafio^ fox rf^fi^ro^i 
and he compared them to clocks, which 
from time to xxa\(^ require deaning vA 
te-mountmg. In his works may be alfo 
found bis projeAs for reducing reUgioit 
to what he called the efftntiaU that is, to 
morality; for fuppreiSng almoft all the 
feftivak, the number of which he coafir 
dered as the nutriment of vice a^d idyteoeft 
among the commpA people i aiuir kg^ 
allpwing the people the liberty of working 
even on Sundays, ^> after th^ey had: r^ 
^^ dered to the Supreme ^eing the p»s 
^^ ticular wor(Hip which he had thougl^ 
*• proper to r^ferye for hv»felf on thtt 
^ holy day." 

It is impoilible not to applaud all that 
the abbe de St. Pierre lays againf^ hafty 
monaftic vo>ys, and againft th^ abufe thox^ 
permitted, of fuSering them to be takeu 

at 
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at the age of fixteen* He profefled hioib 
ieif highly pleafed with an expreffion of 
ISegraiSy who termed the rage fcnr turning 
inonk, ^^ the fmallpox of the mind}" 
— .^* efpecially," faid the abbe, *^ s^ this 
^^ rage was, in my youth, the difeafe of 
^' almofl; all boy$ on leaving college.? 
^^ <^I myfelf," he added, ^' was attacked at 
^^ feventeen with this religious fmallpox^ 
^* I prefented myfelf before the fisoher-* 
f^ prior of the Reformed Premonlbaten-* 
^^ fians of Ardennesj near Caenj^ but, 
^* happily fir thofe what jkall pr(fifi by my 
^* worksj he doubted whether my health 
^^ would permit me to ling long enough 
^' in the choir \ and fent me to cdnfult 
^^ an old phyfician of the caftle of Caen^ 
f^ who told me that my conftitution was 
^* too delicate. I have, therefore, had 
^^ th^ diforder; Ixut it wa$ only a chicken- 
f^ pox.- Qa this fubjeft he relates the 
ihocking hiftory of the abbe de Vate^le, 
^ho, haying had the mislbrtune of become 
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ing a Capuchin at feventeen, and after* 
wards a Carthufian, grew wearied of his 
doyfter, .fled, killed three men^ married a 
nun, turned Mahometan ; then, to regadn 
the fiivour of the Catholic church, be- 
trayed the fultan, his bene&£tor, by deli- 
vering to the Auftrians' a detachment tin- 
der his command, in a war between the 
emperor Leopold and the Turks. This 
monaftic fervour, fo tranfitory and fo fetal 
in its confequences, took poffeffion of the 
abbe de Vateville after he had heard a 
fermon on hell, which the preacher had 
painted in the mod horrible colours : a 
matter for refleflion on the terrible effeds 
which certain religious objefts may pro- 
duce on weak and fufceptible mmds. 

NOTE XL 

He by no means approved the plan of 

inftitution of the French Academy, of 

which, in his opinion, cardinal Richeliea 

had made ^^ an inftrument of flattery and 
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** flavery/* He wiflied that we (hould 
have avoided even all pretext for th^ 
bitter reproach brought againft us by fome 
cauftic writers, " of having infefted all 
•* Europe with the incenfe we have burned 
** before our idols *.** He wiflied that 
our academical harangues fliould ceafe to 
be ** repertories of compliments,** and ** in- 
•* fipid coUeftions of formularies ;** and 
Ihould not refemble, according to De& 
cartes* comparifon, thofe folemn mafleSt 
in which the officiant, after having per* 
fumed the whole aflembly with his incenfe, 
concludes witl\ being perfumed in his 
turn. It was his particular defire that 
thefe difcpurfes fliould flcilfully and covertly 
attack all thofe prejudices which oppofe 
the progrefs of light, and which it might 
not be fafe direftly to confront ; that by 
tiiis filent and continued warfare, men*s 

• The words of k Vajforj in his hiftory of 
J^wif XIII. 
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niindi might be prepared to throw off the 
yoke of prejudice; that the fubjeds of 
our prizes of eloquence fhould be confe* 
crated to the eulogy of the eminent men 
of the nation ; that the alTemblies ap- 
pointed to diftribute thefe prizes fliouki be 
a kind of ftates-general of literature, to 
which the mofl: diflinguiihed perfong of 
every clafs fhould be invited; and thitf 
the monarch himfelf (hould deign to ho- 
nour them with his prefencct In a word, 
the abbe wiflied the French Academy to 
take for its motto this fentence of Pliny : 
•* If we cannot do thmgs worthy of being 
^^ recorded, let us at leafl: write what is 
*^ worthy of being read/* 

His work on the reform of the Aca- 
demy calls to mind another of his writ- 
ings, intitled, " A Plan for rendering 
« Dukes and Peers ufeful/* This title, 
which would have been a fatire in the 
mouth of any other author, was hn him 
only the plain and fimple exprel&on of his 
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fentiments* He had other « projefta for 
H rendering ufisfur* parKamentary re- 
monftrances, bad b^ks, romances, and 
cattchifsns J 

Schemes loft In empty air as foon as formed. 

However defirous he was of feeing fome 
of his patriotic and benevolent views ac- 
comf^ifhed, he fb tkrie expelled to enjoy 
tkis happinefs, that he expreifed fome fa;* 
ttpfafbion when jocularly told, that fome 
of his projeds would be executed in five 
or fix centuries. On this occafion he 
nfed to repeat the common proverb, 
** better late than never/' 

NOTE XII. 

Voltaire relates, that having aflced 
the abbe de St. Pierre, a few days before 
his death, what he thought of his ap- 
proaching end ? He replied, ** As of a 
" journey into the country." The Aca- 
demy, after his death, treated him with 
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fomewbat more indulgence than they had 
done his fellow in misfortune, the abbe 
Furetiere. With refpedk to the latter, it 
had been determined that the Academy in 
a body fhould not perform a funeral fer« 
vice for him, as ufual for a deceafed mem« 
ber, but that each member fhould pray for 
his foul in private. A fervice was decreed 
for the abbe de St. Pierre, either by way 
of reparation for a fufpenfion which the 
modern Academy did not approve, or be* 
caufe the fault for which he had under* 
gone twenty years' profcription did not 
concern any of his brethren i or, finally, 
(for why (hould it be fuppofed that the beft 
reafon was overlooked,) becaufe fo vir- 
tuous a citizen did not deferve to be de- 
prived of honours which are granted ta 
fo many men unworthy of thenu But 
if he received before God and the altar 
thofe honours which were his due, it was 
not fo with refpefl to thofe which he 
ought to have received in prefence of the 
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Academy and the public. The bifhop of 
Mirepoix, preceptor to the royal children, 
and who, fince the recent death of car- 
dinal Fleury, enjoyed mod credit at court, 
employed that credit in obtaining a pro- 
hibition to M. de Maupertuis, the abbe's 
fucceflbr, from throwing upon the tomlJ 
of the deceafed academician thofe vain 
flowers, which, indeed, add nothing to 
reputation, but which ought to be refufed 
to vice alone, and yet have been fo often 
lavi(hed upon her in funeral orations. 



EULOGY 



or 



JAMES BENIGNUS BOSSUET, 

BISHOP OF MEAUX. 



J AMES Bekionus BossuEf was born at 
Dijon, on September 27, 1627, of a family 
diftinguifhed in the parliament of Bur-* 
gundy. From his childhood he devoted 
himfelf to ftudy, with all the ardour of a 
rifmg genius^ which feized upon and de- 
voured every thing prefentcd to it *. The 
Jefuits, his firft mafters» were not long in 
difcovering in fuch a difciple the rudiments 
of a great man. According to their cuf- 

^ See NoTB t 
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torn, therefore, they employed the mod 
artful infinuations to attraft him into their 
fociety. By this policy they have acquired 
fo many members celebrated in letters, 
whofe works are at this day all that re- 
mains to the fociety of their former fplen* 
dour J as the little good done to their 
fellow-creatures is all that remains of fo 
many powerful men who have diiappeared 
from the fcene. Thefe fathers already 
flattered themfelves with adding to the 
lift of their numerous conquefts the name 
of the young BofTuet, the mod brilliantj 
perhaps,' of which they would ever 
have had to boaft ; but a very well-in- 
formed uncle who watched over him, and 
who, thoroughly knowing his inltrudors, 
watched over them too, fuddenly put an 
end to this fa&itious vocation, by fending 
his nephew to Paris. 

As he deftined himfelf to the eoJefial^ 
tical profefTion, he embraced the whole 
^cle of ftudies which he thought necef- 
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fary, of fimply ufeful^ to tHis important' 
miniftry, from the interpretation of the 
Bible to that of the profane authors, and 
from the fathers of the church to the fcho* 
laftic theologians and the myftic writers* 
His lively tafte, and, ^s it might be called,- 
paflion for the facred writings, foreboded 
the prelate who was to preach ' religion 
with the zeal of the apoftles, and celebrate^ 
it with the eloquence of the prophets. 
Among the doftors of the church, St. Au- 
guftin was his favourite. He knew him 
by heart, quoted him perpetually, an3 
always made him the companion of his 
joumies. ** In St. Auguftin/' faid he, 
•• I find an anfwer to every thing." 

With refpeft to the authors of profane 
antiquity, among which he already fought 
for mafters and models of eloquence, he 
gave the preference to Homer, whofe fub- 
lime but uncontrolled genius moft re- 
fembled his own. He alfo delighted in 
the perufal of Cicero and Virgil j but he 
K 2 placed 
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placed lefs value on Horace, ^hom he ra- 
ther judged as a {inGt Chriftian than as a 
man of tafle, and whofe Epicurean morals 
effaced in his eyes the merit of the poet. 
He carried ftill further the aufterity of his 
principles. Rigid cafuifts, it is well 
known, have regarded as a fort of apof- 
tafy the liberty aflumed by moft Chriftian 
poets, of employing in their performances 
the names of the pagan deities. BofTuet 
honoured thefe inexorable doftors with 
adopting their opinion. Boileau, in his 
" Art of Poetry,'* has given the beft reply 
that a great poet can make to fimilar 
fcruples ; he has refuted them in harmo* 
nicus verfe. The lines of Boilead are re- 
membered, and the fentence of the rigo- 
rifts is forgotten *. The agreeable and 
philofcphical fictions of ancient mytho- 
logy, which gave every thing foul and 
animation, will continue, notwithftanding 

* Sec NoteJI. 
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Boffuet's decree, to furnifli great poets, 
without danger or fcandal, with images 
always ftriking and novel from the charpis 
which they will diffufe over them. As to 
the mob of verfifiers, whofe needy Mufe, 
if deprived of Flora and Zephyr, Cupid 
and his wings, would be reduced to 
the extremeft indigence, the infipid ufe 
they make of fable in their petty produc- 
tions mud have appeared to Bofluet him" 
ielf rather tirefome than criminal *. 

Of all profane ftudies, that of mathe^ 
matics was the only one which our young 
ecclefiaftic thought himfelf entitled to ne- 
gleft; not through contempt, (fucha con- 
tempt, we do not helitate to fay, would 
be a (lain on the memory of the great Bof- 
fuet,) but b^caufc geometrical truths 

• The mfipldlty of thefe worn-out fidlions, when 
employed by fmall poets, is perhaps more obvioui 
than their beauty and efFefl: when adopted by great 
ones, efpecially in ferious works, Transl. 
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feemed to him totally ufelefs to religioiit 
We (hould perhaps be accufed of bemg 
at the fame time judge and party, were we 
to appeal from rhis rigorous profcription s 
nevertheiefs, we muft be permitted to re* 
mark, all private intcred apart, that the 
theological (ludent did not treat with due 
juflice and underflanding a fcience not fo 
ufelefs as he fuppofcd to the theologian 
himfelf ; a fcience in fa£l fo well fuited, 
not to re£lify diftorted intelleds, conp 
demned to remain as nature made them, 
but to ftrengthen in found minds that jufty 
nefs of apprehenfion, which is by fo much 
the more neceflary, ^ the obje£t of their 
meditations is the more important or fub? 
lime. Could Bofluet be ignorant, that the 
habit of demonftrating, while it prompts 
us to difcover and feize evidence in every 
thing which is capable of that procefs, alfq 
teaches us not to call dcmonftration what 
is not fo, and to didinguifh thofe limits 
which, in the narrow circle of human 
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knowledge, feparate broad day from twi- 
light, and twilight from dai^ivafs ? . 

Let us, however, be bpld enough to 
confefs that the indulgent Feneldn, in 
other refpefts fo oppofite to Boffuet, 
treated mathematics with ftill more har&- ' 
nefe. He wrote in exprefs terms to a 
young man whofe -director he was, ^* not 
** to fuflfer himfelf to be bewitched by the 
** diabolical attradlions of geometry^ whicJh 
** would extinguilh in him :the fpirit of 
** :grace *.** Doubtlefs the arid and fc- 
vere fpeculations of this fdence, which 
Boffuet aQCufed foldy of being ufelefs to 
theology, appeared to the tentjer and ex- 
alted foul of Fenelon the bane of thofe 
myllic contemplations in favour of which he 
has too manifeftly difplayed his weaknefs^ 
But if this were the crime of geometry in 
the eyes of the archbifliop of Cambray, it 
is difficult to difcover its guilt. 

- * See the Spiritual Work« of Fenelon, torn. iii. 
Ictt. 148. 
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Bofluet, while he fhewed his little efteem 
for mathematics^ did not teftify the lame 
indiflference for philofophy, which, unioF* 
tunately for itfelf, was yet ignorant havt 
much it depended on mathematical fdence* 
He acquired a fondnefs for Cartefianifm^ 
then but juH: fpringing to light. An un* 
derflanding of his flamp, bold, extenfiye> 
vigorous, and ready to take wing, bat 
chained down by the refpeded fetters of 
religion, felt all the value of the liberty 
which the philofophy of Defcartes autho- 
rizes on all fubje£ls on which it is allowed 
to doubt and to think. The violent at* 
tacks which this philofophy then un* 
derwent, even from theologians, far from 
intimidating Bofluet, contributed perhaps, 
without his confcioufnefs, to inflame his 
zeal for perfecuted reafon. Already, ma- 
giftrates, the foes of knowledge and of 
their age, had under the fevered penalties 
forbidden the teaching of Cartefi^mifm, 
which, however, notwithftanding this pro- 
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hibltion, found means to efl:abli(h itfelf little 
by little, and concluded with dethroning 
its fcholaftic rival. Since that time, the 
philofophy oif Defcartes, which had done 
little more than fubftitute new and fedu<p 
cing errors to old and abfurd ones, has 
Ihared the fate of that of Ariftotle, but 
without refiftance or effort. This philo* 
fophy, fo ineffectually attacked in its cradle 
by the imbecillity of power, would how 
as vainly refort to that proteftion with 
which Boffuet honoured it. It has pe« 
rifhed under our eyes by a naturil death, 
and reafon alone has effeded what autho* 
rity could not do : an important, but . aU 
mbft fruitlefs leffon, to thofe who are pof- 
fefled of power, not to ufe it in prefcrib^ 
ing to reafon what fhe ought to believe, 
but to fuffer her of herfelf to diftinguifli 
what it is her bufmefs to rejed, and what 
to adopt. The niore authority agitates 
the veffel in which truths fwim promifcu- 
cufly ^ith errors, the more it will retard 
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their reparation ; the longer it will dday 
that moment, which, however, will come 
fooner or later, when the errors will of 
themrelves fubfide, and leave a clear fpaoe 
for the truths *. 

While BofTuet fed his a£tive underftand- 
ing with all the objedls of knowledge fuit» 
able to a minifler of the church, his heart, 
not lefs adive, and which alfo required an 
cbjeft worthy to fill it, formed itfclf to 
piety by frequent vifits to the abbey of 
la Trappe ; an abode which appears cal« 
culated to infpire the mod lukewarm with 
a conviaion of the efEcacy of a lively 
and ardent fakh in rendering dear the 
moil rigorous privations ; an abode which 
may afford even the philofopher intereft- 
ing matter for refle£tion on the nothing* 
nefs of glory and ambition, the confola^ 
tions of retirement, and the happineis of 
obfcurity. 

♦ See Note III. 
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Boffuet's talents for the pulpit difclofed 
themfelves almoft from his infancy, He 
was announced as a phenomenon of early 
oratory at the hotel de Rambouillet, where 
merit of all kinds was fummoned to ap?- 
p6ar, and was judged of, well or ill. He 
there, before a numerous and chofeji a& 
fembly, -made a fermon on a given fub- 
jeft, almoft without preparation, and with 
the higheft applaufe. The preacher was 
.only fixteen years old, and the hour was 
^eleven at night ; which gave occafion to 
Voiture, who abounded in plays of words, 
to fay, that he had never heard fo early or 
lb late a fermon. 

Together with fuch rare talents for elo- 
quence, nature had endowed Bofluet with 
a prodigious memory. He alone, without 
reckoning many other great men, would 
fuffice to refute the trite axiom concerning 
the antipathy between the memory and 
the judgment ; an axiom repeated with 
|:omplacency by perfgns who flatter themr 
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felves that nature has given them in 
judgment what it has denied them in 
memory. 

Deftined by tafte and charafter to excel 
in eloquence and controverfy, Bofluet 
bore, as it were, the imprefs of talents 
fuited to the orator and the theologian. 
The tone of the pulpit changed as foon as 
he appeared. To the indecencies which 
debafed, and the bad tafte which degraded 
it, he fubftituted the force and dignity 
which become Chriftian morality. He 
did not write his fermons, or, rather, he 
wrote them only in an abridged form. 
After meditating profoundly on his fub- 
jeft, he threw upon paper the principal 
heads ; and fometimes he put down, one 
after the other, different expreffions of the 
fame thought, of which, in the heat of 
action, he feized that which firft offered 
itfelf to the impetuofity of his career. His 
printed fermons, the remains of a prodi* 
gious number, (for he never twice 
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preached the fame,) are rather the iketches 
of a great mafter, than finifhed pieces ; but 
this renders them the more valuable to 
thofe who delight in fuch defigns to fee 
the rapid ftrokes and dafhes of a bold and 
, free hand, and the firft tints of creative 
enthufiafm. This glowing and rapturous fe- 
cundity, which in the pulpit refembled infpi- 
ration, fubdued and bore along all hearers *• 
One of thofe perfons who make a parade 
of their unbelief, wiflied to hear, or rather 
to brave him. Too proud to confefs him- 
felf conquered, but too juft to refufe the 
homage due to a great man, he exclaimed, 
on leaving the place, ^^ This man to me 
*' is the firft of preachers ; for I feel it is 
** by him I fhould be converted, if I were 
** ever to be fo/* 

In the midft of his oratorical triumphs, 
Bofiuet commenced with diftinAlon his 
theological warfare, by the refutation of 
the catechifm of Paul Ferry, a Proteftant 

• Sec Note IV. 
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miniftef. This work, which aMounccd- 
a formidabie adverfary to the Reformed, 
obtained from the Catholic church a de- 
ception as fevourable as its author could 
hope. But what ought not to be paffed' 
over in the hiftory of a theological difpate, 
is, that the two champions, who were 
friends before, continued to be fo after 
they had written againft each other: a 
rare and worthy example to controver* 
fialifts of all religions, which, however^ 
will be rather praifed than imitated^ and 
would even be called fcandalous by fana- 
tics, if the name of him who gave the 
fcandal did not force them to filence. 

The fplendid fuccefs of Bofluet foon 
carried his reputation to court, where his 
fermons were heard with tranfport*. 
Lewis XIV, a dill better judge than his 
courrtiers, did not delay to give him marksr 
of his efteem more fubftantial than mere 
applaufes. Though the new orator of 

* Sec Note V. 
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Verfailles prefented a fpedacle as novel 
from his condu6l as his eloquence, though 
he (hewed himfelf only in the pulpit or at 
the foot of the altar, afked no favour, and, 
like almoft all men of grtsat abilities, vfM 
neither cautious nor fupple ; the recom- 
pence he merited came to him fponta- 
neoufly in the folitude in which he lived 
at court, and the king nominated him to 
the fee of Condom. Bofluet, who faw in 
Bourdaloue a rifing fucceflbr worthy of 
him, and formed on his own model, re- 
figned the fceptre of Chriftian eloquence 
into the hands of the illuftrious rival to 
whom he had opened the path of glory, 
and was neither furprifed nor jealous at 
feeing the difciple furpafs his mafter. He 
foon confined himfelf to a particular fpe* 
cies in which he had neither fuperior nor 
equal, that of funeral orations. All of 
thefe which he has delivered bear the 
ftamp of the ftrong and elevated mind 
that' produced them^ all refound with 

thofe 



tfaofe terrible ttiiths which the poWetful 
of this world cannot too often hear, and 
which it is fo unfortunate and culpable in 
them to forget. There it is (to ufe his 
own words) that " all the gods of the 
** earth are feen degraded from their dig- 
" nity by the hands of death, and fwal* 
** lowed up in eternity, as rivers lofe their . 
•* name and glory when mingled in the 
** ocean along with the moft inconfider- 
** able ftreams/* If, in thefe admirable 
difcourfes, the orator's eloquence is not 
every where equal ; if he even fometimes 
appears to lofe himfelf, he excufes his de- 
viations by the immenfe height to which 
he foars. The reader feels that his ge- 
nius demands unbounded liberty for ex- 
panding itfelf in all its vigour ; and that 
the fhackles of fevere tafte, the details of 
punftilious correftnefs, and the drynefs of 
perfeft regularity, would only enervate 
his glowing and rapid eloquence. HSs 
bold independence, which feems to fpum 

every 
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every kind of fetters, caufes him fome- 
times to negleft even the dignified ftyle 
in his expreflions; a happy negligence! 
iince it animates and hurries on that vigo-i 
rous career in which he abandons himfelf 
to all the vehemence and energy of his 
foul. One might fuppofe that, the tongue 
he ufes was created for him alone, that 
even in fpeaking the language of favages 
he would have compelled admiration, and 
that he only required a fingle mode, what- 
ever It were, for transferring to the minds 
of his hearers all the grandeur of his own 
ideas. Frigid and fcrupulous cenfors, 
'who, in the midft of fo many beauties^ 
fliould preferve tranquillity enough to re- 
mark a few fpots, incapable of effacing 
them, might be anfwered in the words 
of lord Bolingbroke * in another fenfe ap- 
plied to the duke of Marlborough, ** He 
** was ^fo great a man, that I have forgot 
<« his faults/* 

* Lord Peterborough- Ts^anju 

VOL* !• Jt This 
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This orator, with all his fublimity, i» 
alfo pathetic, bat without lofing any of 
liis grandeur ; for elevation, fcarcely com- 
patible with ingenious refinement, is capable 
of forming the happieft alliance with fei^ 
biltty, which it renders more interefting by 
ennobling it. BofTuet, fays a celebrated 
writer, obtained the greateft and moft un^ 
common of viftories, that of cauflng the 
court to fhed tears at the funeral oration 
for Henrietta of England, duchefs of Or- 
leans. He was himfelf internipted by 
fobs, as he pronounced thefe Vords, which 
are imprcffed upon every one's memory, 
and are never thought too often repeated r 
** O night of difafter, night of difinay, 
^^ on which, like a thunder-clap, the over- 
^' whelming news burft forth, Madame it 
^< dying, Madame is dead * !'* A fbfter^ 

but 

* The diflcrent genius of cither the langiiages or 
manners of the two nations, abfolutely precludes in 
Englifh the ufe^ in a ptflsgc gf fublimity, of that 

teehaicat 
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but not lefs fublime, ftroke of fenfibillty, 

is found in the concluding words c^ the 

funeral oration on the Great Condc. It 

was this fine difcourfe that terminate 

Bofluet's oratorical career; and he finifhed 

with his mafter-piece j in which it is to be 

regretted that he has not been imitated by 

feveral illuftrious men, lefs prudent or lefe 

fortunate than he. *• Prince/* faid hc^ 

addreiSng himfelf to the deceafed herO|, 

** with you fhall end all thefe exertion? of 

** the preacher : inftead of deploring the 

^^ death of others, I will henceforth leara 

•^ of you how to fandlify my own; 

** happy if, warned by thefe grey hairs of 

** the account I am to render of my mi-* 

«* niftry, i refer ve for the flock committed 

*< to me to be fed with the word of life, 

** the relicks of a failing voice, ^nd of a , 



technical defignation of a perfon of rank, which does 
not offend a French ear in the title olMadams. 

Transl. 

h 2 ^* dying 
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" dying ardour/* The aflfefling conjunc- 
tion prefented in this pidure between a 
great man who has quitted the ftage, and 
another who is foon to difappear, pene- 
trates the foul with a foft and profound 
melancholy, by giving it a painful percep- 
tion of the vain and fugitive fplendour of 
parts and renown, the mifery of the hu- 
man condition, and the weaknefs of an 
attachment to a life fo fliort and for- 
rowful *. 

The brilliant reputation which Bofluet 
had acquired made the French Academy 
defirous of poflfeffing a man already (b 
celebrated, and whofe name it now re« 
gards as one which honours it the moft f • 
Lewis XIV. at the fame time entrufted him 
with a much more important poft. He 
judged, that one who from the pulpit dif- 
played with fo much force the greatneis 
of the Deity, and the wretchednefs of hu« 

♦ Sec Note VI. 

t He was admitted June 8, 167 1. 
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inanity, was the fitteft of all perfons to im- 
print thefe truths upon the heir of the 
crown, by a methodical feries of private 
inftruAions. BofTuet was in confequence 
named preceptor to the Dauphin. Permit 
us a moment to give way to a refleftion 
naturally arifmg from fo praife-worthy a 
choice. The fureft way, perhaps, of ap- 
preciating kings, is to confider who are the 
perfons to whom they grant their confi- 
dence. Lewis XIV. gave his fon and 
grandfon, for governors, the two mod vir- 
tuous men about the court, and efpecially 
the greateft enemies to meannefs and adu- 
lation, Montaufier and Beauvilliers ; for 
•preceptors, he gave them the two moft 
illuftrious prelates in France, Boffuet and 
Fenelon ; and for fub-preceptors, Huet 
and Fleury, the one the moft learned, the 
other the wifeft and moft enlightened of 
the ecclefiaftics of the fecond order. If 
to thefe excellent feledions for a fmgle 
objeft, be added thofe of Conde> Turenne, 
jLj Luxem- 
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Luxembourg, Colbert, and Lourois ; aod 

attention be further paid to the cxquifite 

tafte with yKhkh the monarch eftimated 

the xtry different talents of Boileau and 

Racine, of Quinault and Moliere, the merit 

of whom he had the honour of pointing 

cut to his court, and ahnoft to the na« 

tion ; a moderate (hare of candour will 

dictate the conclufion, that if Lewis XIV. 

has received too much incenfe from his 

flatterers, he alfo deferved applaufe from 

the mouth of truth and juftice*. Boi- 

fuet, and other men of genius^ whole 

abiliiies this prince worthily employed in 

* Too much credit here feems to be given to 
Lewis for merely following the public opmfoDy md 
accq)iiflg the fcr vices of men of acknowledged dK^ 
timitiun in their feveral walks, who were IbnMd 
without his aid or encouragement The exqnifite 
literar)' difccniment here attributed to him» muft cer- 
tainly be taken with abatement, iince a bad educalioa 
had rendered him notorioufly and irremediably uiiin« 
formed as to the firft principles of compoiition. 

T&AirtL. 
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the brilliant days oi his glory^ o^^ t9 
pbtaia his pardon for fome ii^aaoes of a 
lefs happy choice towards the clofe of his 
life ; the melanchdy fruits of the mC- 
fortune of reigning, and efpecially of grow- 
ing old on the throne. 

The Dauphin's preceptor, perfuade4 
that they to whom the formidaWe office 
of educating a king is entrufled, are tc- 
fponfible for the welfare of the people, and 
at the fame time convinced that for a 
prince to become virtuous it fuffices that 
he be enlightened, neglefted «o means of 
adorning the mmd of his auguft pupil 
with all thofe parts of knowledge which 
appeared to him fuited to make a juft an4 
well-informed fovereign. With a 4eter- 
miaation to devote himfelf entirely to fo 
facred an objed:, he reflgned t^ iuihopric 
of Condom, and r^eoeived ii^ .exchasige an 
abbacy of very moderate revenv*^ but fuf- 
ficient for his moderate defires. He pre. 
pared hirafelf far the ^eduCirtioii of the 
L 4 dauphin 
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dauphin by recommencing as it were his 
own. He refumed thofe early ftudies which 
he had long abandoned. He even exercifed 
himfelf in writing Ladn, not that he flat* 
tered himfelf with being able to fpeak 
well a dead language, but in order to ren- 
der it more familiar to him ; much in the 
fame manner as thofe amateurs, who, for 
the purpofe of learning how to judge of 
pidures, do not fcruple themfelves to make 
drawings, which they value at no more than 
they are worth. In fine, he omitted nothing 
to fhelter himfelf from all reproach, fliould 
an education fo carefully prepared prove 
lefs fuccefsful than he hoped, and fhould 
the genius of the preceptor not be ade- 
quately feconded by that of the pupil. 

Some court prelates, who looked upon 
their afliduity at Verfailles as a juft claim 
to the favours of the fovereign, were 
fecretly but deeply wounded at the pre- 
ference given to Boffuet, in filling a poft 
to which their proud mediocrity did not 

blufh 



blufh to form pretenfions. In order to re- 
venge themfelves on account of fo juft a 
preference, they gave out that the precep- 
tor carried his zeal for the prince's in- 
ftru£tion fo far as to weary and difguft 
him. " The dauphin," faid they, with 
affe£ted pity, " complained that he was 
" obliged to learn how Vaugirard * was 
^' named in the time of the druids/* 
To judge of this ridiculous charge, it is 
fufficient to read the celebrated " Dif- 
" courfe on Univerfal Hiftory," which 
Bofluet compofed for the ufe of his pupiL 
In this grand (ketch, we admire a genius 
equally extenfive ^nd profound, which, 
difdaining to dwell upon frivolous details, 
fo precious to the herd of hiftorians, fur- 
veys and judges with a glance legiflators 
and conquerors, kings and nations, the 
crimes and virtues of men ; and traces, 
with a bold and rapid pencil, time devoui- 
ing and fwallowing up all things, the hand 

* A village near Paris. 
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of God heavy upon human grandeur, and 
kingdoms perilbiug like their mafters. 
How could the eagie which had kenned 
from fuch an elevation and diftance** 
how could the painter who had treated Ja 
fo great a (lyle the hidory of the world'— 
defcend, in the detail of a prince's educa- 
tion, to trifles unworthy alike of the 
prince and himfelf ? And even had the 
pupil requefted it, ho^v could the mafto* 
have ventured to indulge him ? 

We (hall not enfeeble the praifes given 
to this work by a tirefome repetition* 
We fhall rather think it due to the author 
to make for him an apology upon an 
eflential and delicate point, which perhaps 
may become a new eulogy. Bofluet has 
been charged with having been, in tins 
mafler-piece of eloquence, more an orator 
than a hiftorian, and a theologian than a 
philofophcr ; and with having fpoken too 
much of the Jews, and too little of thofe 
nations who render ancient hiftory chiefly 

interefting ; 
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interesfting ; facrificmg, as it were, the 
unhrerfe to a people whom all the rcfl 
affeftcd to defpife. He replied to this cen?- 
fare, that if he appeared, in fo grand a 
draught, to have neglefted the reft of the 
world for the only people to whom the 
true God was known, it was becaufe he 
thought it his duty, not only towards that 
Grod whofe minifter he was, but towards 
all France, whofe fate was confided to his 
inftruftions, to point out to his pupil in 
every part of the pidure the objeft moft 
calculated to fbroe king^ to be juft — the 
elerns^l and omnipotent Being, by whofe 
fevere €ye they are watched, and whofe 
awfal fentence is to judge them, Bofluet 
Shuddered in refleding how lamentable 
would be the lot of humanity, if the fmall 
number of men to whom Providence has 
fobjefted their fellow-creatures, and who 
have nothing to fear on earth but the mo- 
ment of quitting it, ihould not behold above 
their thrones a Supreme Arbiter who has 

promifed 
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promifcd to avenge thofe tears of the 
HFietched which they have caufed or fuf- 
fcred to flow. This citizen-prelate was per- 
fuaded, that even they who (hould be un- 
fortunate enough to regard the belief of a 
God as ufelefs to other men, would commit 
the crime of lefe-humanity by attempting to 
free . monarchs from this article of faith. 
It is for fubjeds to truft in God, and for 
fovereigns to fear him *. 

The dauphin^s education completed, 
Bofluet, whom the king had recompenfed 
with the bifliopric of Meaux, confecrated 
himfelf anew and without cefTation to the 
fervice of religion. Hitherto we have 
fcarcely viewed him as a profound and 
zealous theologian; he appears, never- 
thelefs, to have been more jealous of his 
fuccefs in controverfy, than of his talents 
for eloquence ; as Defcartes thought 
himfelf greater from his metaphyfical 
fpeculations, than his geometrical dif* 

* See Note VIL 
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<overies. But the theological triumphs 
of Boffuet, whatever their value, are that 
part of his praife which it belongs to us 
to touch upon with moft refer ve: hi* 
viftories of this kind rather concern the 
hiftory of the church than that of the 
academy, and deferve to be appreciated by 
better judges than we are. In the im- 
menfe coUeftion of his works, all his 
riches of this kind, and all the vigour of 
his powers, are difplayed. There he ap- 
pears continually at war either with infi- 
delity or with herefy, braving and repel- 
ling each, and covering the church with 
his aegis againft this double enemy which 
aims at its deftrudion. His warlike in- 
clination feems to purfue him even in the 
pieces which he devoted to eloquence. 
He fometimes forgets that he is an orator, 
to refign himfelf to his darling contro- 
verfy ; and deigning from the throne 
whence he fulminates to defcend into the 
arena, he quits, if we may fo fpeak, the 
6 thunder* 
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thunder-bdlt for the ceftus ; but he fixm 
refumes his proper weapon, and the boxer 
is forgotten m the god. 

While he was the intrepid defender of 
the faith of the church,^ he was not Ie& 
zealous as a maintainer of its rights. He 
was the foul of the famous aflembly of the 
clergy in 1682, where thefe rights were 
dated with fo much ftrength, and fup* 
ported with fo much vigour. The church 
of France and that of Rome were then in 
violent divifion concerning the matter of 
franchifes^ and efpecially that of the regain 
for which pope Innocent XI. difplayed a 
zeal which tranfported him even to me- 
naces. Already this enterprifmg pontifi^ 
more obftinate than politic, had declared, 
that in order to prevent the fetal evfl 
which threatened religion, he ihould have 
recourfe, were it neceffary, to the violent 
remedies which Providence had entrufted 
to his hands. This language, which 
would have made king Robert tremble in 

the 
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the devcnth century^ was not calculated, 
m the feventeenth, to intimidate Lewis 
XIV. and ftiU lefs the bifliopof Meaux, 
But the court of Rome, notwhhftanding 
the lofdnefs of the monarch, and the firm^ 
nefs of Boffuet, was the more confident ia 
tbedifplayof its difiatisfad:ion or zeal^as its 
pretenfions were fupported by fome of the 
worthieft prelates in the French church. 
The refiftance made by the refpeftable 
b^tops of Alet and Pamieres to the regal 
right, which they thought injurious to the 
cpifcopacy, is well known. The irritated 
monarch thought of fummoning the two 
prelates to his court, in order to make them 
feel the full weight of his indignation. 
** God preferve you from it, fire," faid 
the bifliop of Meaux, who fincerely in- 
terefted himfelf in the king's glory: 
^* fear left the whole road travelled by 
•* thefe bifhops, from the extremity of 
*^ Languedoc to Verfailles, fhould be lined 
*• by an immenfe crowd afking benedidion 

^' on 
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" on their knees.*' Lewjs yielded to thu 
prudent advice. He was afraid of fedng 
authority fail againft arms rendered the 
more powerful by their apparent weaknefs, 
and the fulminating eloquence of Bofluet 
overcome by the popular but perfuafive 
eloquence of courageous and perfecuted 
virtue. 

Whatever were the merits of this con- 
teft, now happily pacified, we are indebted 
to it for one of Boflfuet's mod celebrated 
works, his famous " Defence of the GaL 
*' lican church ;** to this day regarded 
by this church as its firmed bulwark 
againft ultramontane attacks, and as the 
palladium of what it terms its liberties. 
This denomination is, however, improper, 
fince thefe liberties ^re in fad no other than 
the ancient and common right of all 
churches, preferved by that of France, and 
forgotten by almoft all the reft. The 
bifhop of Meaux*s work on this fubjed, 
while it raifed to the higheft pitch his epif* 

copal 



Apal and Uieolo^cal fiutne, d^ilv^d 1^ 
}£ a cardiaai^s hat, which ibc pope had 
iffered him, provided he would CQoyGmi:^ 
lot openly to defend the claims of the 
iara, but folely not to oppeii^ th^m* 
Boflbet, a£uthful fubjed as wdl as 4 vtok^ 
hy hifiiop^ teadily renounced an bcflaottr 
vUch ccmld add nothuig to the co&fidet^ 
tdoa he exijoyed in the church i for he 
iKn^d have conferred more luftre on the 
luiple than he could have received frooi 
t; and the want of his name is amuch 
greater lo& to the lacred coUqge, than that 
)f the title of eminence k to his name* 
Wc may only wonder that Lewis ZIV# 
who had a light to nominate a oar^ml 
unong the bifhops of his kingdom^ ihoidd 
lave fruft rated of this recompense the prfli* 
ate who had fo well defended the independ* 
mce and rights of the crown* We 
mow not what reafons prevented a prince 
fo lenfible to glory of evetykind, irciip 
conferring luftre on himfelf bj this a£l of 
VOL, It M greatnels 
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l^reatnefs and jufttce ; but we rejed.witk 
contempt and indignation a fuggeftion of 
the enemies of this great king, ^^ that he 
'* did not think the bifhop of Meaux of a 
*• family good enough for fuch a dignity ;** 
as if he could fuppofe any dignity fuperior 
to the honour he had done Boffiiet, by 
entrufting to him his mofl: £au:red and 
deareft interefts ; and as if it was neceflQuy 
to be of a better family to obtain the sq>pet- 
lation of prieft or deacon of the Romaa 
church, than to be the oracle of the 
church of France, and preceptor to the 
heu: of a great empire *• 

With a foul elevated, adive, full of 
ftrength and fervour, with a temper firm 
and impetuous, and, above all, with di& 
dnguiflied talents, Bofiuet was not likely 
to want enemies. Perhaps he had the 
fault of making his fuperiority too fenfiUe 
to thofe moderate capacities which were 
cruihed by it. Too certam of conquering 

♦ Sec Note VIII. 
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to think himfelf obliged to pleafe, he heU 
gledied to temp^ the fplienddur of hts 
fame by a tnodefty which would have 
made it tolerable. His noble pride more 
th^n bhce received at coixit, idiot theft 
violent ftrokes which calumny wcKild not 
have dared to inflid^ but thofe indireft 
attacks which are lefs hazardous ta the 
eoward hand df envy. He one day pre- 
fent^ to Lewis XIV. father Mabillon, as 
^ the moit learned Religious of his king* 
« dom."— « And the humbleft too/' faid 
le Tellier, archbifliop b£ Rhdms, who 
thereby thought to epigrammatife adroitly 
the modefty of the prelate. The fame 
archbiihop, however, humiliated as he felt 
himfelf by the elevated genius of Bofluety 
was too juft to fufier it to be flighted. 
Some young court chaplains, one of 
whom ha^ fince occupied high ftations, 
talking one day in his prefence, with 
French levity, of the works and abilities 
of the biflxop of Meaux, whom they ven- 
M 2 tured 
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tored to ridicule; <' Be filent,'* fidd le 
Ttlfier, *^ refpe£t your mafter and 
^* ours." 

That circumftance in the 1I& of Boflbet 
which muft have given him the moft con- 
cem, was the obligation he thought im- 
f>o(ed upon him by duty, of comba:dng, in 
the perfon of Fenelon, virtue herfelf, but 
irirtue led aftray. The c^uiions of die 
archbUhop of Cambray concerning <^me- 
dfin appeared to him the more dangerous, 
the more their patron was calculated to 
ieduce, by the fweetnefs of his manners 
and the charms of his eloquence. It was 
laid of him, in comparifon with the faifliop 
of Meauz, that the latter proved reUgioQ* 
but that Fenelon made it beloved. Bof« 
fuet, inexorably attached to found doc- 
trine, iacrificed to it without hefitation the 
friendfhip he had hitherto profefled fi^r the 
archbifhop of Cambray. He wrote againft 
him with all the force which the caufe of 
the faith naturally infiifes into its defisnder. 

Perhaps 
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Perbaps even his refigiotis wan^th feme-* 
times betrayed him into unguarded ex** 
preffions againft his virtuous adverlaiy j 
at lead, the latter thought himfelf injured, 
and complained of it, though with that 
mildnefs which never forfook him. The 
enemies of Bofluet,, lefs moderate antt 
equitable than Fenelon, dared to add> 
(b^t the real caufe of the heat he fhewed 
m this difpute was jealoufy, and awifli to 
fequefter from the court a rivals as well 
fuited by his talents to make enthufiafts, 
as worthy by his charaflker to acquire 
friends. At the fame time, the partizans 
of the bifliop of Meaux accufed Fenelon 
of artifice and duplicity. Thefe odious 
imputations were much more the work of 
the two parties than of their chiefs, who 
had each too much greatnefs to attack 
the other with fo much bitternefs and fcan- 
daL We ought to place on the fame 
• level dfW thefe mutual products of pafEon 
M 3 and 
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and hsLtreif zpd deplore the maligo&y pf 
mankind *. 

T)ie Proteftants^ zad efpjemlly the fit? 
nacic Jurieu, whofe calumnies would havf 
dUbonpured the beil caufe, have alfi) 
charged Boflfuet with barbarity on thetf 
account, and with having, by his cqunfels, 
^ven authority to the violent |>errecution| 
fo contrary to Chriilianity, to humanity, 
auil even to policy, which Lewis XIV. had 
the misfortune to direfl, or to permit. 
againft the Reformed. Np one, however^ 
is ignorant, that perfons then in high ere* 
dit, and ftill more hoftile to Bofluet living 
than to Caivin dead, were the deteftable 
authors of tliis perfecution, the odium of 
which they wiflied to caft upon the bifliop 
of Meaux. But he loudly denied being 
their accomplice. He was not afraid to 
call the new converts to witnefs his pro* 
teftations againft thofe military and cruel 

» Sec Note IX. 
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esspedidons, fo well known under the 
name of the dragoon mffim. Accuftbmed 
to employ only the arms of perfuafion in 
bringing back his ftrayed brethren, ^^ he 
*^ could not/' he faid, ** prevail upba 
^ bimfelf to look upon bayonets as inftniu 
** ments of converlion *.'* 

Filled with a fmcere defire of re-uniting 
the Proteftants to the church by the way 
of jcoijdliation, he engaged hi a corre- 
i^ndence by letter with the celebrated 
Leibnitz, on this objeA, fo tvorthy of oc- 
cjapying thefc two great men. But Ldb- 
nitz, more attached to toleration than 
controverfy, and rather a philofopher than 
a Proteftant, treated fhe bufjnefs qf r^li« 
gion as he wpuld have done a negotiation 
between fovereignSf Little acquainted 
or little moved with the inflexible rigour 
of Catholics in matters of feith, he 
thought that each of the belligerent par? 

* See Note X. 
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tie* ODght to make ibme iacrifices fbi^ 
peace, and yield one point to obtain an* 
other. Boffbet, immoveabte in his belief, 
required, as a preUminary, that the Fh>» 
teftants fliould begin with fubmitting to 
;adl that the council of Trent demaiided 
of them. It will readily be fuppofed Aat 
the theologian negotiator could not come 
to terms with the accoiQmodatzng one^ 
In vain did a reformed minxfter, in a pub- 
lication, exhort Bofiuet to make condeC- 
fions. " That is,'* laid Bayle, *« in phm 
** French, exhortmg him to turn Prp- 
^ teftant. Without being prophets, we 
^ may aflure ourfelyes th^t he will do no 
^ fuch thing •,'* 

* Thii, in fad» lias zLwzj% been the true ftate of 
die cafe» in attempts to' e£Ped an Unign betivcen the 
Catholic and Protect churches. The fanner 
cannoty conjiftentlj with their principles) confent tQ 
any change, except in mere trifles. To the lattert 
fuch changes are eilenti^. It is obvious, therefore, 
that they can never meet. . Transi*. 

It 
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tt has not been thought enough to tax 
hk zezl with cruelty ; fufpicions have been 
thrown out againft its fmcerity. It has 
becA aflerte49 that he entertamed philofo- 
phical o)pmions diftereot from his theobgy^ 
like ^tioft lawyers ^ho^ in their pleadings, 
iur|;e in their favour a law the weakneTs of 
wiikh they are confcious of. Hatred baa 
idms esideayoi^red to render him alr'Sbe 
isMne tkofe criminal and ridicubus, by ac- 
Cttfing him of having I^ent his life a;nd 
abilities in difputes which he knew to be 
fiidHe. The bed reply to this charge 19 
that which Bofluet himfelf made by the 
tone in which be ventured to fpeak to 
Lewis XrV. at the time of his difputes 
with the archbiihop of Cambray. Afl:o« 
niflied at his ardour^ *^ What would yoti 
♦^ have done/* faid the monarch, " if I 
^^ had taken part with Fe^elon againft 
f< you ?'' ~ •< Sire/' returned Boffuet^ 
•* I would have fpoken twenty times as 
^« }ou4.'' He too well ^ew the domit 
13 nipa 
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Bion of £uth over the king's mind to fear 
oflfending him by this anfwer; but hov 
great foever the confidence in a prince's 
|Hety, it requires courage to put it to fiidi 
a proof, ^ofluet was convinced that die 
tDuchftone of a fmcere love for religioQ is, 
not to declaim with violence againft itt 
enemies when unfupported and without 
power, but courageoufly to maintain its 
rights^ when there is danger in d<Hng b, 
againft a king who has forgotten them. 
He feared not to aflert, that every mi- 
nifter of the Supreme Being, who, fla- 
tioned near the throne, draws' back or 
hefitates under fuch momentous drcqiii? 
ftances, is unworthy of that Deity iriiom 
he reprefents by his charaQer, but betiayf 
by his filence. On another occafion |ip 
gave a flill mpre flriking proof of his epil^ 
copai greatnefs of mind. Some vile and 
unprinciplied monks, in the dedication of a 
theiis, had praclifed the bafe impiety of 
placing their king and their God in pa- 

raUel, 
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tallely ^^ in fach a manner/' fays Madame 
de Sevignj^, ^^ that it clearly appeared that 
^ Qod w^s only the copy/' Boflfuet laid 
h)8 compl<^nt$ of this fcandal before the 
yery monarch fo unworthily celebrated. 
The pious modefty of the king bluflied at 
the comparifon, and he commanded the 
fuppreilion of the thefis *• 

The bifhop of Me^u^ was, however, 
top enlightened to endanger religion by 
extravagance of zeal. He knew, that if 
truth ought not to dread approaching the . 
throne, neither ought it to approach but 
I/nth that prudent f^'mnefs which prepares 
an4 aflures its triumph. As he had writ* 
ten forcibly againfl: public fpeAacles, he 
was once confulted as a cafuift on the fub* 
jeft by Lewis XIV. who had not yet re- 
nounced attending uppn the mafter-pieces 
of the theatre, and to whom this noble 
relaxation was perhaps necefTary, in order 
to teach him fome of thofe truths which 

♦ Sec Note XL 

are 
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»re feMom fpokcn to kings •. Bofiuct** 
reply was; " Sire, there are great cx- 
** ampks for, and ftrong reafons againft/' 
If the anfwer was not decifive, it was both 
ingenious and noble f. The prelate had 
himfelf vifited the theatre when yoiing^ 
but it was only to form his elocution. He 
took leflbns, in order, as he faid, ** to en* 
*^ rich himfelf, like the Ifraelites, with 
" the fpoils of the Egyptians :'* but he 
had feldom employed this dangerous mode 

• See Note XH. 

f But what wretched mconfiftcncy !— to loLYt orte 
{et of morals for ufe» and another for parade ) to 
be rigid in tribes, and lax in things of importance: 
How much better would it have be^n, to have given 
liewis free indulgence in theatrical amufements, and 
to have employed all the arms of religion againft hit 
tvars and adulteries ! But it is the neceflary con- 
fequence of a fyilematic aufterity carried beyonj 
the bounds of reafon and pra^icabilityy that it muft 
|tdmtt of evadons and fubftitutictnSi under wliich tbe 
inoii ferious crimes will take (heher as well aa the naoft 
venial tranfgreQons. T&ansl* 

of 
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4df mftruftion, and, aft^ he took ordef s^ 
i^nouxiced it entirely. He even re&ifed to 
Jke the tragedy of Efiber^ at the reprefent- 
atiqn of which all the pous {)erfons 
about court caballed for the honour and 
fleafure of attendance. He was (till more 
sigid than thofe fcrupulous and timid 
J^dators, who were happy to indulge 
their avidity for thefe devout amufement^, 
without any qualms of confcience. 

Though the bifliop of Meaux, faithful 
to his principles, dared on important oc- 
cafions to addrefs the king with a liberty 
which made the courtiers tremble for him, 
yet the inflexible dodlor Arnauld, for 
want of knowing men, and efpecially 
kings, accufed him as deficient in courage 
to lay before the monarch thofe truths 
which it was effential for him to hear. It 
will, doubtlefs, be fuppofed that 'Arnauld 
meant to allude to the king's gallantries, 
his tafte for expence, and love for war : but 
his complaint only regarded Bofluet's want 

of 
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of zeal in maintaimng before Leim the 
interefts of the difciples of St. Ai^u/Hngf 
the title which Arnauld gave to the par« 
tifans of his dodrine refpedUng the fig* 
nature of the Formulary. Borne away^ 
and 9 as it were, fubjugated by his theo- 
logical opinions, he law nothing ia the 
univerfe beddes the wretched d^utes 
which were too hurtfiil to his repofey and 
too unworthy of his genius. 

If the difciples of St. Augu^ine were dit 
fatisfied with Bofluet's lukewarmnds in 
their defence, their enemies were ftifl 
more fo with his coolnefs in perfecating 
them ; and this diflatisfadion on both 
fides is his bed eulogy. He was not ig« 
norant, that on account of his fuppo&d 
indulgence to the Janfenifts^ the artful 
father de la Chaife fecretly rendered him 
thofe kind offices with the king, which 
infidious craft is fo capable of rendering 
to unfufptcious honefty. But for this 
time, at letftt byppcritical and jealoua 

malignity 
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malignity fpread its iiels at court to nd 
purpofe, and the afcendancy of the pre- 
late difconcerted ihe artifice of the coa« 
feflbr *. 

The Jefuit Maimbourg, a writer of no 
authority, but the vile inftrument of the 
enemies of BofTuet, who aimed their fhafts 
at him from behind thb forlorn hope, was 
acjcuftomed, in his heavy and tedious hif« 
tories, to paint under borrowed names 
thofe who were the objeds of his fatire* 
In his " Hiftory of Lutheranifm,** he gave 
the imagmary portrait of Boffuet under 
the name of cardinal Contarini, whofe di« 
vinity and accommodating policy he ex- 
pofed in terms which, with more cleamefs 
than ingenuity, indicated the bifhop of 
Meaux. A portrait with fo little refem- 
blance had the fuccefs it merited ; no one 
recognized the features of Bofluet in it ; 
and Maimbourg, already ridiculous as an 

• See Note XIII. 
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hiftonan. Was addidonally fo as ft calttOk 
niator *. 

We (hall not wafte time in repelUxig a 
falfehood already more than once refuted^ 
concerning the pretended marriage of a 
prelate fo auftere in his morals. To ibk 
calumny we ihall oxdy offer a fhort anfwer^ 
which will fuffice to the impartial and phi* 
lofophical reader. Boffuet was too much 
occupied with controverfy, too much ah* 
forbed in theological fpeculations, too ab* 
folutely devoted to his clofet, the church, 
and polemics, to be obliged to have re* 
courfe to thofe confolations which tender 
and tranquil fouls may feck in mutual 
union. To him, contefts were more ne* 
ceffary than domeftic fociety, and glory 
than attachments. 

Far from applying to this fweetner of 
the ills of life, lie negleded even the 
mod fimple amufements. He went abroad 

* Sec Note XIV. 
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little, and never paid vifits. One day, 
having carelefsly alked his gardener about 
his trees, " My lord/' faid th^ gardener, 
** if I were to plant St. Auguftines and 
** St. Jeromes, you would come and fee 
** them; but as to your trees, you trouble 
•* yourfelf very little about them *. 

Satiated with toik, and triumphs, after 
the death of the great Cbnd^, he piit in 
^xebiition x^hat ht Had declared on con- 
diiding that prince's funeral oration. 
He gave himfelf up totally to the care and 
inftruftion of that diocefe which Provi- 
dence had committed tti him^ aiid in the 
bofom of ^hich he had refolved to finifli 
his days. Difgufted with the wotld and 
with glory^ he now, he faid, only afpired 
*^ to be buried at the fedt df his holy pre- 
«* deccffors.'" He ricr longer afcended the 
pulpit but t6 preach to his people that re^ 
Hgion, whichi having fo long through his 
mouth ftruck terror into the fovereignsi 

* Sec Note XV. 
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and great ones of the earthy now, tfaroogft 
the fame mouth came to be the confohr 
tion of weaknefs and indigence. He even 
condefcended to catechife children, elpe- 
cially thofe of the poor, nor thought him- 
felf degraded by this fun£lion, fo worthy 
of a bifhop. It was a rare and touching 
lpe£tacle to behold the great Bofluet, 
transferred from the chapel of Verlailles 
to a village church, teaching the peafants 
to fupport their misfortunes patiently, ten^ 
derly aflembling their young fiunilies 
around him, delighting in the izmocence 
of the children and the fimplidty of their 
parents, and finding in their words, ges- 
tures, and afiedions, that precious truths 
which he had vainly fought at court, and 
rarely found among the reft of mankind. 
Retired to his clofet as foon as he had any 
moments at his difpofal, he continued 
there to fulfil the duties of paftor and fa- 
ther ; and his door was ever open to the 
afHi£ted who came to afk advice, confola- 

dpn. 
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tioii, cy relict They were ^ever feat 
away with the a^fWer ^inother v^ry learned 
prelate * caufed to be given them-^* My 
" lord is at his ftudies.^^ The ftudy of 
the gofpel, which this Jiudious prelate 
ought to have preferred to any otho", had 
C^ght Bofluet, that the obligation of all 
feafons, to him who is to declare to men a 
Deity of goodnefs and juftice, is to open 
Ihs arms to all who fuffer, and to dry up 
iheir tears* 

It was in thefe labours of paftorsdi love 
that Bofliiet eijded his life, on April 12, 
1704, honoured by the regrets of the 
whole church, which will preferve a dear 
and everlafting remembrance of his doc- 
trine, his eloquence, and his attachment. 
He has, indeed, received from it a kind of 
apotheofis, in the refped paid to his 
works, the weight given to his authority 
in matters of faith, and the homage that 

* Huet, biftiop of Avranchcs. 
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all the parties which divide alid lacelate the 
church have conftantly rendered to the 
name of the bifliop of Meaux. Religion^ 
ivhofe mod courageous defender he ever 
was, appears by its fuffrage to have con- 
firmed the eulogy which la Bruyere was 
not afraid to give this great man in a fiill 
Academy, when, mentioning Bofluet in 
his admilTion-difcourfe, he exclaimed^ in a 
tranfport fhared by his auditors, ^^ Let us 
^^ anticipate the language of pofterity-* 
« a father of the Church •.'* 

• Sec Note XVL 
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EULOGT OF BOSSUET. 



NOTE I. 



THE pleafure that the young Bofiuet 
took in learning niade him forget evea 
the amufements fo indifpenfable to ordi* 
nary boys. His fchool-fellows, who could 
not prevail upon him to join their fports, 
revenged themfelves by a puerile plea- 
fantry, calling him, in allufion to his name, 
*' Bos fuetus aratro''— an ox inured 
to the plough. When Domenichino, in 
the fchool of the Carracci, oi^ account of 
his laborious ailiduity, had received the 
fame epithet from his comrades, Annibal 
Carracci told them, " This o« will one 
N 3 " day 
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« day give great fertility to the field he 
" tills/' Boffuet's mafters might have 
made a fimilar obfervaiion. 

NOTE 11. 

The Latin verfifier Santueil, obliged by 
his condition to be more fubmiflive than 
Boileau to the decifions of Bofluet, {hewed 
much more docility with refpeft to the 
ufe he had made in his verfes of the PagaQ 
deities. The bifliop of Meaux having re- 
proached him with the intiodudion of E*o- 
mona into a Latin poem on the gardens 
of Verfailles, he addrcfled to his formidd>ld 
cenfor another piece which he called 
Amende Honorable^ and placed at its head 
an engraving of himfelf, with a cord round 
his neck and a taper in his h? nd, proftrate4 
at the feet of BoiTuet as a public peni^ 
tent. The fame poet had a brother 
named Claude, a man of merit, who wrote 
verfes alm'oft as well as he, and was much 
more pious. Claude was continually rcr 

prQaching 
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proachmg his brother vfkh the profani 
ufe he made of the gods of heathenifm. 
" Is it not poflible/' faid he,. ^^ to writi 
*' an agreeable defcription of a fountain 
** or a wood, uplefs a nymph or a naiad 
*' is concealed in it ? — Why, too,- put fc-» 
** males every where ? — ^Do not they do 
** mifchief enough where nature hm 
*' placed them ?** The difpute growing 
warm, Claude betted that, without the 
help of fable, he would make a better 
poem than his brother, with it. The 
Academy, whom the rivals tofok for ar-^ 
biter in the wager, adjudged the prize tcr*' 
Claude Santeuil, though Peter Comeille 
had done the performance of his brother 
Viftorin the honour to tranflate it into' 
French verfe. 

NOTE III. 

How fuperannuated foever is now that 
philofophy of Defcartes, which Bofluet de- 
fended fo warmly becaufe there was then 
N4 no 
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no better, a fet of men in credit, and whq 
thought highly of their own wifdom, at< 
tempted thirty years ago to reftore it with 
refped to certain articles. It was not the 
feult of thefe great philofophers, that the 
dodrine of innate ideas failed of being 
creded into a kind of article of faith, andt 
that the fchools were not enjoined to ana- 
thematife every contrary opinion. In 
places which ought to have been the abode 
of truth alone, grave orators have been 
known to pronounce long difcourfes in 
order to eftablifli this chimaera as the bafe 
of our faith. What renders this new 
catechifm more ftrange is, that, before DeC- 
cartes, a phildfopher would almoft have 
been regarded as a heretic who fhould have 
admitted thefe innate ideas ; whereas, in 
our days, they who have rejefted tbeni 
have been charged with materialifm. The 
enemies of reafpn, who fo indifferently 
maintain either fide of a queftion according 
tq circumftances, might, at e^cb change;^ 
IS ^i 
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fiiy with Sganarelle, when he put the heart 
911 the right fide and the liver pn the left, 
f* We have altere4 all that." 

NOTE IV. 

The oratorical fertility of Bofluet wa? 
fo prodigious, that having undertaken to 
preach tifie panegyric of St. Auguftine, he 
fpoke near an hour and a half on the fub- 
je£t, and then defcended from the pulpit 
Tnthout having begun his fecond head, 
leaving his audience more aftonifhed at his 
abundance of matter, than wearied with 
their long attendance, 

NOTE V. 

Bosquet had delivered his firft fermons 
at Metz, where he went to refide as canon 
and archdeacon. His (Iriking fuccefs in 
the pulpits of Metz, and in thofe of Paris, 
vhen the affairs pf his chapter brought 
|ilm thither, gave the court a defire to 

hear 
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bear him. Such was the applaufe he re^ 
ccived in preaching before it, that Lewis 
XIV. caufed a letter to be written to his 
father, felicitating him upon the abilities 
of a fon, " deftined," faid the king, " to 
*^ immortalize the author of his days." 
The father, who was dean of the parlia- 
ment of Metz, being a widower, and free 
from engagements, had entered into the 
church, after the example of his fon, 
who regarded this conqueft as the hap|»efl: 
he had gained for religion. Boifuet being 
one day ready to mount the pulpit, news 
was brought him that his refpedable fa- 
ther was dying, and wifhed to fee him 
once more and expire in his arms* He 
did not hefitate to aft the fon in preference 
to the prieft. (fitting his auditory, he 
flew to his father, and had the happinefs 
of arriving time enough to aflift him in bit 
lafl moments, and clofe his eyes. 
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NOTE VI. 

Of fix funeral orations delivered by 
Bofluet, four had the mofl: brilliant fuc- 
cefs. Two were lefs fortunate ; one, in 
confequence of the fterility, the other, of 
the difficulty, of the matter. The firft of 
thefe was that upon the queen Maria The- 
refa, who had been merely a pious prin- 
jcefs, fcarcely perceived on the throne ; the 
fecond, that upon chancellor le Tellier, 
an hypocritical and perfecuting courtier. 
Neverthelefs, in thefe two pieces, little 
worthy of Boffuet, are fometimes found 
the " disjefti membra oratoris'* — the fcat- 
tered limbs of a man of genius. The 
puerile familiarities which in fome places 
deform the funeral oration on the Princefs 
Palatine, fucceffively charafterifed by gal- 
lantry, infidelity, intrigue, and devotion, 
are obliterated by feveral paffages of the 
moil: animated and commanding elo- 
quence. 
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quence. The introduftory fentence dit 
plays the noble confidence with which the 
orator is infpired by his fubjeft. " I 
^' would that all the fouls alienated from 
*' God were prefent in this aflembly." 
We (hall not fpeak of the other three 
orations, almoft the whole of which de* 
ferve committing to memory. But we 
lliall venture to fay, that, in the funeral ora- 
tion for the queen of England, the portrait 
of Cromwell, fo often quoted by rhetori- 
cians, appears to us by no means the mod 
diflinguiflied paffage. The energetic iketch 
which the orator draws of Cromwell's pro- 
found policy, is a piece worthy of Tacitus, 
and much fuperior to the merely oratorical 
portrait of that ufurper. 

The pi£lure that in the fame difcourfe 
he draws of the annihilation of human 
dignities " devoured and fwallowed up by 
" death,'* may be contrafted with one he 
has prefented in another piece, where^ 
fpeaking with rapture of the celeftial bli&, 

he 
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he fhews " the faints aftoniflied with their 
** own glory, and finding eternity a fpacc 
*' fcarcely long enough in which to know 
*' themfelves again— y^ reconnoitred* Deli- 
cate readers will doubtlefs feci a want of dig- 
nity in this laft expreflion \ but let them, if 
they can, fubftitute another equally energe- 
tical 'y and efpecially let them remark with 
what fuccefs Boffuet has fet off this vulgar 
phrafeby the grandeur of the idea and image. 
Thus our great orator, though he feems to 
ziegled and even to difdain the artifice of 
ftyle, is however a model in it, at leafl with 
refpefl to his Ikill and happinefs in occa- 
iionally ennobling the familiarity of his 
expreflions. It is particularly on this ac- 
count that he may be read with advan- 
tage, and is therefore worthy of being 
placed among our great writers. For if, 
in a work intended for public delivery, the 
mod indifpenfable merit for momentary 
fplendour and effedi: is to move and'afto- 
nifh, this merit pafles away, when the 

reader,, 
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reader, cool and tranquil, filently rerokei 
the enthufiaftic approbation of the hearer. 
The negligence of Boffuet not onlT^par* 
took of grandeur and fpirit, but of a fort 
of art to be perceived by keen and prac*. 
tifed eyes alone, which demonftrated to 
perfons of tafte, how a fuperior writer can 
at the fame time invigorate and control 
a timid and punflilious language. 

The firft ufe he made of his eloquence 
deferves ftill more applaufe than the elo- 
quence itfelf ; — ^he employed it in the ex- 
preflion of his gratitude. He pronounced 
at the college .of Navarre the funeral ora- 
tion of the famous Nicholas Cornet, head- 
mafter of that college, who had direded 
his firfl: ftudies; and he mentions with 
fenfibility every thing for which he 
thought himfelf indebted to his mafter. 
«« Can I,** fays he, ** refufe to him fome 
** products of a mind which he cultivated 
*« with truly paternal kindnefs, or deny 
^^ him fome fhare in my compofitions, 

" after 
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^ tfter lie has fo often beet dmr fdoifor 
^' and judge ?'' It muft, however, be 
coofeflfed, that this funeral oration h the 
leaft exccUenj: of all that he ifcUveredt znd 
that it is even difficult to forefee, in the 
panegyrift of Nicholas Cornet^ that of 
Henrietta and Conde. But, if not a mo- 
nument of genius, it is one of vn-tnei; 
whence alone it acquires value in the eu^ 
logy of a man whofe virtues have been 
more difputed than his taleisits ^* 

NOTE VII. 

*' I AM accufed/* faid the prelate, •* of 
*' having in this hiftory facrificed every 
^ thing to the Jewifli nation, and of having 
** almoft forgotten fuch men as Alexander 
** and Socrates, Caefar and Cato, for I?a- 

• By dwelling on fo trifling a proof of moral 
merit as the compofition of a funeral fermqn for an 
old mafter, the eulogift throws more fufpicion on the 
virtues of Boffuet than if he had faid nothing on the 
fubjc6L Transl. 

" vid. 
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'* Tid, Ezechiel, and Baruch. My reabU 
'^ was, that the knowledge of God wa< 
** dill more neceflary to my pupil thad 
*^ the knowledge of men. Religion,- 
*^ which human policy believes fo eflential 
*^ to thofe who obey, is ftiii more fo to 
** thofe who command/' In confequence, 
it was his particular care, in teachinj^ 
hiftory to his difciple, to make him temark 
with dread the punifhment of bad princes. 
And where this did not take place in the 
prefent life, he employed the chaftifementt 
of a future world to imprefs a falutary 
terror on the prince's mind •• 

* BofTuet's predile6Uon for the Jewiih hiftory waii 
however, probably owing to the lefloDS it aflbrdt to 
kings, of the neceffity of preferving the purity of 
faith and worfhip in order to obtain the faTour of 
Heaven. Theological zeal appears to have been 
the ruling pailion in Bufluet's mind ; nor waa it 
coufiderably tempered by charity or candour. 

TllAMILtf 
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NOTE VIIL 

The obftinacy with which, at this can* 
jimaure, pope Innocent XL oppofed the 
juft rights afferted by Lewis XIV. and 
defended by Boffuet^ might haye occa- 
iioned an eternal fchifm between France 
and Rome, if the monarch had been of 
the difpofition of Henry VIIL of England^ 
who, in order to marry at his pleafure, 
did not hefitate to make his whole kmg-^ 
dom heretics. Happily, the pious Lewis, 
penetrated from childhood with the pro* 
foundeft veneration for the holy fee, 
fliewed himfelf on this occafion ftill more 
a Ghriftian than a king. This prince, at 
the fame time conqueror of Rome * and ^ 
fubjeft to the church, would have crowned 
his glory by forcing the pope to honour 

* This exaggerated exjJreflion probably alludes to 
Ilia haughty triumph over the civil power of the pope^ 
in the affair of the Corfican guards, who had infultcd 
Lis ambafTador. Trans l. 
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With the purple the prelate who had been, 
in fo important an emergence, the de- 
fender of his crown, as he was his oracle 
and counfel in matters of faith. Another 
inflance of his negleft of this great man is 
related. He refufed Boffuet's requeft of 
the vacant biihopric of Beauvais, becaufe* 
*^ he did not chufe to beftow a peerage oa 
<< a man born in the rank of citizens/* 

Will it be credited, that, after the death 
of Boffuet, Lewis XIV. who thirty years 
before had made fuch an oppofition to the 
pontifical claims^ had the weaknefs, to« 
wards the clofe of his life, to change his 
refolution, through the perfidious and 
punifhable advice of his confeflbr, the Je- 
fuit le Tellier?— Will it be credited, that 
Benedid: XIV. had in his poifeflion a letter 
from this prince to Clement XL in which 
he promifed the pope to oblige all the bt« 
fiiops in his kingdom to retraft the folemn 
fandion they had given to the four pro- 
pofitions, (drawn up by Boffuet,) that is, 
1 * the 
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ihc deckratbn they had iriade that the 
J)ope had no right to depofe their fqve^ 
teign ? — Will it be credited, that the im- 
poftor who direfted his confcierice had 
determined him to fupport throughout his 
kingdom the do£trine of the papal irifalU*. 
bility J and that this projed would h^H 
taken place, had not ibme prudent an4 
clear-fighted perfons deoaonftrated to the 
Jefuit himfelf the fatal effects th^at might 
arife from it ?— ^Will it be credited, that^ 
under the teigii of Lewis XV; an afferably 
of thd clergy, forced by fuperior order?^ 
difavowed (obfcurely arid iflieflfedlually, iii* 
deed) the four propofitions of 1682 ? — J&gi 
fine, will it be credited, that the celebrate^ 
work of Boffuet in defence of thefe pro- 
ix)fitions did not appear till 1730, twenty^ 
fix years after his death, and could not bi 
printed except in foreign countries^ the 
rulers df that time not having permitted it 
to be printed in the kingdom? Sove- 
reigns, after all thi«, chufe Jefuits, or Ex* 
Jefuits, for your corifeffors! 

o 2 the 
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The bifhop of Meaux fupporced the 
rights of the epifcopacy in a matter, kfs 
weighty indeed than the preceding, yet 
not without difficulty. Tne chancellor 
Pontchartrain, a man honoured with the 
confidence of the king, and refpedted by 
the magiftracy for his knowledge and 
probity, wflicd that the doctrinal works 
publiflied by biihops fhould, like other 
books on religion, be fubmittcd to the re- 
vifion of a theological cenfor. Boffuet 
reprefented how indecent it was, that the 
produftions of bittiopSj judges born of faith 
and dodrinc, fhould require for their pub- 
lication the imprimatur of a fimple prieft, 
to whom it belonged to learn from them 
what he ought to believe and teach. He 
in confequcnce obtained, though not with- 
out a ftruggle, the abolition of a rule fo 
injurious to the prelatic dignity. Bofluet 
ftrongly fupported his argument by the 
pradice in councils, where the moft pro- 
found learning of ecclefiaflics of the fecond 
order gives them not the leaft right to 

eftablifh 



eftabliih articles of faith ; ^^ and where 
** the Holy Spirit/* faid he, "fpeaks only 
*' by the mouth of bifhops, fupplyin^, 
** when neceffary, by the plenitude of its 
^^ own illumination, what may be wanting 
V in theirs/' 

NOTE IX. 

In the numerous and afflifUng catalogue 
of great men whom envy has opprefled or 
calunmiated, there are few whom fhe has 
lacerated in more fenfible parts than the 
bifhop of Meaux. It has been faid, and 
a thoufand times repeated, that the ardour 
he Ihewcd in the difpute concerning 
Quietifm proceeded only from jealoufy of 
liis refpedable adverfary. The friends of 
Fenelon, or rather the enemies of Bofluet, 
reported that the blfliop of Meaux, while 
he attacked with fuch vehemence the 
Quietifm of his brother-prelate, had in 
view to procure bimfelf, by the fplendour 
of a certain viftory, dther the archbi- 
03 fliopric 
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Aopric of Cambr^y, if he could fucceed 
fo far as to get Fenelon declared fuffid- 
jcntly heretical to be depofed ; or the arch- 
bifliopric of Paris, if, at leaft, he could 
fend him back to his diocefe. It was alio 
faid, that Madame de Maintenon, ha^g 
afked the redor of Verfailles, the great 
director of confciences at court, which ap- 
peared to him fitted to fill the fee of Paris^ 
the bifiiop of Meaux, or Noailles bi(hop of 
Chalons, who was likewife a competitor, 
the redor replied, that, of the two, he 
who would refufe it ought to be pre- 
ferred, and that certainly the bifhop of 
Chalons would not accept it. The bUhop 
of Chalons, however, did accept it, after 
having, as is common in fuch cafes, mad6 
refiftance enough for the credit of his mo* 
defty } and Boffuet felicitated him with a 
yery good grace on this acceptance. Ift 
the long and violent difpute on Quietiria^ 
the makers of horofcopes were not always 
happy in their prediftions. The fpirit 

with 
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iwth which Fenelon defended his book 
** Of the Maxims of the Saints," gave 
doubts that he would ever retrafl:, and the 
following four lines were made to epi« 
l^rammatife four bifhops : 

Quand le Tellier s'adoucira^ 
Quand BofTuet s'humilieray 
Quand NoaiUcs gouvcrncra, 
Fenelon fe retradera. 

' ^* When le Teliier fhall become gentle, 
•* when Boffuet ihall become humble, 
*' when Noailles (hall govern, Fenelon 
*^ will retrafl:.*' The prophet was wrong 
only in his laft verfe. The three prelates 
remained as they were, and Fenelon re- 
traded. Amelot de la Houffaye, an author, 
it is true, much inclined to fcandal, and 
therefore little worthy of credit, fays, in 
)Ws "Memoirs,** that Fenelon, exiled by 
the intrigues of the biftiop of Meaux, 
might have applied to himfelf the remark 
pf Bartholomew Caranza, who, having by 
04 his 
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bis merit obtained the archbifliopric of 
Toledo, to the prejudice of a number of 
competitors, was, by means of their cat* 
lumnies accufed before the Inquifition* 
This prelate, as he went to the^ prifon of 
the Holy Office, faid to the Officers who 
conduced him thither, " I go between 
*' my beft friend and my greateft enemy : 
^^ my friend is my innocence, my enemy 
" my archbifliopric, the objeft of the am- 
*^ bition of my adverfaries/' If Bofluet^ 
however, was jealous of Fenelon, it muft 
have been of his reputation, not of his 
fortune ; glory touched him much more 
nearly than emolument. 

Me thought the faith interefted in fup* 
preffing what he termed the new herefj^ fo 
piuch the more, as the famous female 
Quietifl, Madame de Guyon, who had 
ihaken the archbifliop of Cambray, ha4 
feduced other perfons about the courts 
jimong whom was the pious and aufter^ 
0uke de Chevreufe. This nobleman on^ 

dav 
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day confeffed to the bifliop of Meaux, that 
when he was near this woman, (who, |>y 
the bye, was handfome and genteel,) he 
ftlt himfelf y?//?^^ by the internal move- 
ments of grace ; and he ventured to afk 
the prelate, if he did not feel himfelf in 
the lame fituation ? 

NOTE X. 

Madame de Sevigne' fpeaks in the 
following manner concerning the dragpon" 
mHJion, in one of her letters ;— " We have 
*' nothing at prefent but mtffionaries : 
^« every one thinks he has a miffion, ef- 
^' pecially magiftrates and governors of 
*^ provinces, fupported by a few dragoons. 
** It is the greatejt andjineji thing that ever 
*' was imagined and executed." We take 
too much pleafure in reading this lady's 
letters, to find in thefe few lines the eulogy 
of dragoonades ; and rather wifli to believe 
that fhe meant to turn them into ridicule. 
Jt is, however, too true that they were no 

laughing 
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laughing matter, but rather objedi of hor« 
ror and indignation ; and France is per^ 
haps the only country in which fuch exe- 
crable atrocities would have been treated 
with cold pleafantry. 

The dragoonades are again mentioned 
by Madame de Sevign6, in a letter to 
Bufly Rabutin. " Father Bourdaloue,'* 
fays (he, ^^ who has charming talents, and 
'^ a molt amiable facility of difpofition, 
^^ is going by the king's order to preach 
** at Mbntpellier, and in thofe provinces 
•' where fo many people have becH con? 
** verted without knowing why. Father 
^' Bourdaloue will teach them why^ and 
'' will make very good Catholics of them* 
** The dragoons have hitherto been very 
^^ good millionaries ; the preachers who 
•* are now to be fent will render the work 
•* perfeft. You muft, doubtlefs, have 
** feen the edi£t by which the king rc- 
•* vokes that of Nantz : nothing is fo fine 
*^ as all it contains^ and no king ever bos 

^1 
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f^ donsy or will doj any thing more memo^ 
^^ rable.^^ This letter, at leaft as far as 
.concerns the dragdon-mijjiony appears to be 
written in the fame fpirit as the former ; 
for we cannot do Madame de Sevign€ the 
injury to fuppofe that Ihe ferioufly ap- 
proved the plan of dragging by military 
force the Proteftants to the mafs and com- 
munion, before father Bourdaloue had ob- 
tained their confent to it. The inconfi- 
derate praifes which fhe gives to the revoca- 
)Son of the edift of Nantz cannot have had 
in view thofe abfurd and cruel vexations, 
which muft have excited Madame de Se- 
Yigne's tears for the deplorable confe- 
quences of this fatal meafure, were her 
mind as enlightened by refleftion as it was 
j-epleniflied with natural charms. 

No one is now ignorant that the Jefuits, 
fupported by Louvois, were the deteftable 
authors of this odious perfecution. Why 
then fliould the bifliop of Meaux be 
.charged with having been their accom- 
plice ? 
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pUce ? He had too much underftanding 
not to know, that violence, far from giv- 
ing birth to the faith, may indifpofe minds, 
irritated by their tyrants, againft evidence 
itfelf ; and that if the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, according to a father of the church, 
was a feed of Chriftians, the blood of hr 
natics yields profelytes to error. Bofluet, 
therefore, never permitted himfelf to be 
accufed of having counfelled or approved 
thofe barbarous executions. Yet he was 
not ignorant of the fecret imputations by 
which thefe pitylefs advcrfaries of Proteft- 
antifm fought to fhift upon him all the 
hatred proceeding from vexations of which 
they were the promoters. It is aflerted, 
that, in the public conference which he 
held with the minifter Claude, the latter 
having fpoken with a vigour which ex- 
cited fears in BoiTuet for the good caufe, 
the artful enemies of the bifliop of Meaux 
fecretly employed all their credit in pro- 
curing permiffion for the minifter to pub- 

liil) 
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Kfli the conference j — (6 dear to the«t 
were the interefts of religion ! 

We ought, however, to obferve^ that 
the Proteftants have more than once op- 
pofed to the fpirit of charity Bofluet pro- 
feffes in feveral parts of his works, a paf- 
fage from his " Politics drawn from the 
*' holy Scriptures,'* afferting, that " the 
*^ king ought to employ his authority for 
*^ the deftrudtion of falfe religions in his 
" ftates." This was, at that period, the 
terrible, but general maxim of the Frejich 
theologians ; a maxim, in faft, direftly 
contrary to the proteftations of Boffuet 
againft the violence employed with regard 
to heretics. But as it is juft to explain an 
author by himfelf, we fhall have recourfe 
to thefe very proteftations to determine 
the fenfe in which he thought authority 
fliould adk in the converfion of Proteftants. 
We muft either fuppofe' this great prelate 
inconfiftent and infincere, or believe that 

he 
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he meant to allow authority only tho& itie^ 
thods equally mild and efficacious, which it 
may employ for the propagation of the£adth| 
by facilixating, protecting, and encourag- 
ing the means of inftruftion, and by grant- 
ing diftindions and recompenfes to ne^ 
converts, without inflifting penalties on 
the obftinate, or fuflfering any fort of 
vexation to be pradifed upon them, which 
is perhaps the furefl: mode of reclaiming 
them. It may, indeed, be alked, why 
this prelate, with all his credit at court 
and in the church, did not infpire this 
way of thinking into his epifcopal brethren^ 
the prince, and his minifters ? — ^why, i£ 
he abhorred perfecution, he did not de« 
clare againfl it with all the vigour and 
authority of his parts and eloquence? 
It may be prefumed that Bofluet did make 
thofe reprefentations upon this fubje£k, 
that humanity, juftice, and religion de* 
manded from him; but that the detefl:« 

able 
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able policy of the perfecutors obviated the 
effeft of his wife remonftrances *• 

NOTE XL 

The ridiculoufly fcandalous thefis of 
which Bofluet complained to the king, 
feems to have had for its model a thefis 
fifty years older, and, if poffible, ftill more 
fcandalous. It was dedicated to cardinal 
Richelieu, and had for its motto " Quis 
« ut Deus?"— Who is like to God? 
The anfwer to this query was Richelius ; 
the nuie letters of which word formed the 
beginning of the nine pofitions of the 
thefis. 

In a fmall coUeftion in two volumes, in- 
titled " Curiofites Hiftoriques," there is 
a journal of the laft moments of LewisXIIL 

* This kind of apology fufficiently (hews that the 
purpofe of d'Alembert was really to throw a cen- 
fure on the condud of Bofluet upon this occafion. 

Transl. 

written 
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uTitten by one of his valets de chambr^, 
named Dubois, which is really curious 
from its fimplicity. *' This prince/* fays 
he, " being in the agonies of death, and 
*' fpeechlefs, kept his hands croffed upon 
** his breaft, and his eyes raifed to heaven, 
*' to which his prayers and vows were fer* 
" vently addrefled, denoting," adds the 
writer, " a great intercourfe between their 
'^ divine and human majeJiiesJ* Hence it 
appears, that the valets of the king did 
not yield in adoration to the flaves of the 
niiniller. 

NOTE XII. 

It is well known that Lewis XIV. who, 
in his youth, fometimes danced in iht 
theatrical exhibitions at court, renounced 
for ever the pleafure of this public difplay 
of himfelf, after hearing thofe verfes in the 
tragedy of " Britannicus,** where Nero vi 
thus fpoken of j 

U 
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II cxccHe t cbftduire uti char dans h carrier*, 

A difputer des prix indignes de fcs mauia, 

A fe donner lai-meme ca fpedack aux RoiaainSto 

The praifc is his, to guide the r^pid caf 
Around the courfe> upon the public ftagc 
To gain unwordiy prizes^ and to give 
ITmfelf^. fpcdaclc to Roman eyes. 

It was thefe lines alone which apprifed 
the king of the indecorum he committed. 
None of his courtiers had dared to ac- 
quaint him with it, or, perhaps, had 
thought about it. This t^^as then a truth 
inrhich the prince learned at th6 * theatre, 
and probably could not have learned elfe- 
where. This example and advice, how- 
ever, did not prevent, fourfcbre years after- 
wards, thf governor and preceptor of 
Lewis XV. from caufing the young mo- 
narch to dance before his whole court, ill 
the reprefentation of the ballet of " the 
*' Elements •/* and even from permitting 
the verfes of the ballet to be printed with 
this title, " The Elements, a Ballet danced 

VOL. !• P •* by 
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<< by the King on the great Theatre of 
*« the Tuileries, 1721/' It was ftill more 
furprifing, that the regent^ who was then 
living) and could not be ignorant of the 
anecdote of Lewis XIV. and who likewife 
had a Arong perception of the ridiculous, 
fhould have fufiered this negleft of dc« 
corum* 

NOTE XIII. 

Thb imputation of Janfenifm thrown 
upon the bifhop of Meaux by father de la 
Chaife,.was the more ill-judged, as this 
prelate had ferioufly employed himfelf in 
combating that ftrange herefy. He wrote 
to the nuns of Port-Royal a long letter 
concerning the fignature of the formulary, 
in which he fruitlefsly endeavoured to per- 
fuade them, that they could not refufe the 
fignature without hazarding their lalvation* 
It is difficult to fay what is moil aftonifh* 
ing in this affair ; the perfecutions em* 
ployed againft thefe poor nuns to force 

them 
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them to confefs that fivei unintelligible 
propofitlons of fchool-diviriity were con- 
tained in a Latin book which they could! 
not read ; or the obftinacy with which 
they perfifted to credit their Janfenift di- 
reftors on that head, rather than the pope 
and bifliops ; or the time thrown away by 
the great Boffuet in writing to thefe fe- 
males, on a topic fo little fuited to them, 
and fo unworthy of him. 

Zealous and inflexible, however, as he 
was refpedling what he thought the doc- 
trine of the church, he was very indulgent 
with refpedk to his own particular opinions. 
One of his devotees had difplayed Confi- 
derable warmth agaiilft a work in which 
fome fentiments of the biihop of Meaux, 
indiflferent with regard to the dogmas of 
fiadth, were rudely attacked. He wrote to 
her in order to moderate her intolerance, 
and to convince her that on all points 
which do not touch the effentials of reli- 
gion, opinion ought to be free. *' To be 
p 2 " oflFendcd,'* 
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<< offended/' (ays he, *^ vkh contradic* 
^^ tion on thefe fubje&s^ is only a iittkneft 
" of vanity." 

Notwithftanding the fecret attacks upon 
him made by the fociety of Jefuits, he was 
connected, at leaft by reciprocal efteem, 
with fome of its members. Yet he did 
not conceal his admiration of the ^^ Pro- 
** vincial Letters," that mafter-piece of 
ridicule and eloquence, which prepared 
the dedrudion of the fociety a century 
before it took place. Boffuet was accuf« 
tomed to fay, that this was the work which 
of all others he fhould wifh to have writ* 
ten, had he not written his own. Both 
Jefuits and Janfenifts, while endeavouring 
in vain to gain over this prelate to their 
party, rendered equal juftice to the purity 
of his do6lrine. Arnauld, having been 
told of a conference he was to hold oa 
the love of God, pronounced ** that it 
*^ would be an excellent thing ;" and 
Bofluet's funeral oration was preached by 
a Jefuit. . 



NOTE XIV. 

The charge againft Boffuet of having 
employed fraud in his work intitled " E:^- 
« pofirion of the Catholic Do£trine/* 
by an unfaithfel reprefentation of the doc- 
trine of the Romifli church, is beft refuted 
by the approbations with which this book 
is almoft overloaded. Who fcould better 
know the Catholic doftririe than fo many 
popes and bifhops who have beftowed the 
higheft eulogies on the work ? A lingular 
kind of apology was made for it by the 
famous Richard Simon, who fays that Bof- 
fiiet only revived an old book of le Camus, 
bifliop of Bellay, intitled, " L^avoifme- 
" ment des Proteftants vers I'Eglife Ro- 
" maine ;**— The drawing-near of the 
Proteftants to the Church of Rome* 
This, however, is a work which nobody 
reads* 

^3 
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NOTE XV. 

If this illuftrious prelate allowed himfelf 
fome very fhort and very infrequent relax^ 
ations^ he ftudied to render even thefe 
ufeful to the church. He left tranflationi 
into French verfe of a great number of the 
pfalms, which are faid to have been for- 
merly admired. It is not for us to appre- 
ciate their merit ; but although Parnaflus 
fliould judge thefe facred poems- more fcr 
verely than the Sorbonne, BofTuet was fo 
great as an orator, that he might be per« 
mitted to be only a middling poet. * la 
the laft edition of his funeral orations, one 
of the pieces of verfe he wrote for aoiMfe- 
ment is inferted. It is an ode on liberty, 
intitled " Liberty created, loft, renewed, 
*« triumphant.'* The title is that of 
an orator, and the ode not that of ^ 
poet. 
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NOTE XVI. 



After all the praifes we have juftly 
bellowed upon this prelate, let us however 
venture upon a confeifion. The reputa* 
tion of Bofiuet^ fo brilliant in his own 
time, ftill fo high in the church of France^ 
in the fchools of theolpgy and among ora« 
tors, feems to be fomewhat diminiflied in 
the eyes of the reft of the nation. The 
reafon of this muft be fought in the differ- 
ence of circumftances, and of character, 
between the two ages* In the preceding 
age, controverfy was held in honour ; 
the public, and even th^ courtiers^ took 
an intereft in it, an4 men of letters 
efpoufed one of the two partly. Theo- 
logical difputes are now negledled an4 
unknown. The numerou3 volumes of 
Boffuet, filled with works of this fpecies, 
are at prefent, with regard to mpft of his 
readers, reduced to his " Univerfal Hif- 
" tory,'' his " Funeral Orations," and 
p 4 perhaps 
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perhaps a few of his Sermons. Thus the 
productions of this eloquent prelate have 
loft much of their ancient fplendour; 
on the contrary, the works of Fenelon, 
filled and as it were penetrated in every 
page with thofe principles of beneficence^ 
toleration, and charity, which intereft all 
ranks, all nations, and all ages, have 
acquired many readers in an age which 
appears fenfible of the whole merit of 
thefe virtues, and annexes a great efteem 
to ufeful ftudies, and a great contempt to 
fcholaftic difputes. This remarkable dif* 
ference of tafte and charafter between 
the age of Lewis XIV. and the prefent, 
not only influences the rank affigned in 
our days to mcft of our writers, but the 
judgment formed of the fovereigns by 
whom the nation has been governed. 
Henry IV. and Charles V. have acquired 
numerous partifans ; while other mo- 
narchs, highly extolled during their lives, 
and in many refpe^ts worthy of being lb, 

have 
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have fenfibly funk in the public opinion. 
A book has been written of " the diflFerent 
^* revolutions in the fortune of Ariftotle :*' 
another, equally interefting and philofo- 
phical, might be compofed of the varia- 
tions in the renown of fovereigns and 
authors. But as the time at length came, 
in which the idea formed of Ariftotle was 
irrevocably fixed, fo, fooner or later, a 
time comes in which the reputation of 
writers and kings is decided ,upon unalter- 
ably, and equitable pofterity ftamps their 
memory with an indelible feal of efteem 
or reprobation. To this pofterity it be- 
longs to pronounce in the final refort on 
the merit of Boffuet ; to fix without ap- 
peal the rank he is to occupy among the 
few celebrated men who have aftoniflied 
or enlightened their contemporaries ; and 
finally to afcertain the right he may have 
acquired, either by his talents or his con- 
duit, to the applaufe of the nation, and 
the gratitude of mankind. 
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EULOGY 

OP 

D ESPREAUX\ 



Nicholas Boileau Despreaux was 
bom on November i, 1636, His parents 
were Gilles Boileau, regifter of the Great 
Chamber, and Ann de Nielle, his fecond 
wife. His family was noble, and could 
trace back to the fourteenth century; 
whence he was ufed to fay of Clermont 
Tonnerre, bifliop of Noyon, in whofe eyes 
nobility was the firft of merits, ** He 
** would efteem me much more if he knew 
•* I was a gentleman." A great city and a 
fmall village, Paris and Cr6ne, contend 

* Though this eminent writer is ufually known 
among us by his family^name of Boileau^ yet as hit 
countrymen have thought proper to diflinguifh him 
with greater accuracy by that of DeJ^reaux^ their 
authority has been followed on the prefeot oc« 

cafion. Transv* 
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for the honour of his birth ; as formerly 
feveral Greek cities did for that of having 
been the cradle of Homer, whom they 
are faid to have fuffered to want bread 
during his life. The native place of Def- 
preaux will one day become the object of 
an important controverfy among the 
learned, and may probably, to apply one 
of our poet's verfes, 

<' Aux Saumaifes future preparer des tortures ;** 
Breed tortures to Saumaifes yet unborn. 

Paris and Crone each already cites in its 
favour weighty authorities, which we ffiall 
forbear difcuffing in this place, left we 
fliould feem to have caught fomething of 
the Saumaife. Men of a fuperior order 
are the property neither of the town, the 
village, nor the nation which boafts of 
tiiem. Thrown at random and in fmall 
number on the furface of the earth, they 
are not fo much the ornament, as the ex- 
ception of the human fpecies, which, in 
the reft of its individuals, feems to have 

been 
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been only fketclied out by Nature, from 
whom it has received fo much aSivity with 
(o much impotence, and a comprehenfion 
fo limited, with a curiofity To infatiable 
and prefumptuous. 

Defpreaux, in his early years, was the 
reverfe of thofe infantine prodigies who 
often in mature age fcarcely attain to me- 
diocrity; fouls produced before their term, 
which nature exhaufts herfcif in bringing 
to light, and then refufes to expand, as if 
confcious of inability to carry to perfec- 
tion. This man, who was to a£k fo great 
a part in literature, and affume fo formi- 
dable a tone, appeared in his infancy heavy 
and taciturn ; nor was his taciturnity of 
that obferving kind which denotes fly mif- 
chief at the bottom, but the downright 
barren taciturnity of infipid good-nature. 
His father, on comparing him with his 
other children, ufed to fay, " As for this, 
•* he is a good-tempered fellow who will 
** never fpeak ill of any one." A father 

mufl 
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maft have fuppofed his child doomed to 
infuperable mediocrity, who could be con* 
tent with fo modeft an eulogy. AH the 
brothers of Defpreaux difplayed premature 
parts, and feemed to promife to be great 
men; he alone promifed nothing, and 
was what they promifed *. 

Through compliance with the wifhes of 
his fomily, he commenced with being a 
counfellor. The drynefs of the Code 
and Digeft foon difgufted him with this 
profeflion, which was a iofs to the bar. 
Repleniflied with good tafte and intelli- 
gence, he would have been a legiilator 
on that great theatre, as he was upon Far- 
naiTus. He would have introduced ge- 
nuine eloquence in a land where, even in 
our time, it is often little known, and 
where it was much lefs fo a century ago. 
He would have given no quarter to that 
trivial rhetoric, which confifts in drowning 
a heap of fophifms in a fea of unneceflarj 

• Sec Note I. 

words 
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words and ridiculous figures* Defpreaux 
did not conceal his opinion concerning 
thofe declamations which fo frequently re- 
found through the courts. One day, de* 
fending the caufe of good tafte before a 
grave magiftrate, who thought himfelf as 
great a judge in literature as in law-cafeSy 
and perhaps was not much in the wrong» 
our illuftrious poet praifed Virgil for never 
faying too much. ^' I fliould not have 
** thought,** faid the magiftrate drily, 
** that this was fo great a merit.** — ** So 
** great/* replied Defpreaux, " that it is 
** what all your harangues want.** 

The following anecdote will give an idea 
of his tafte for the profeffion which his 
parents would have obliged him to follow. 
M. Dongois, his brother-in-law, regifter of 
parliament, took him to his houfe in order 
to form him to the ftyle of bufinefs, the 
abfurd barbarifm of which muft appear 
very revolting to a young man who had 
read Cicero and Demofthenes. M. Don- 
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pJk had a decree to draw up in an nil-i 

portant caufe. He cotnpofed it widi en- 
thuliarm, while he dit^ated it to DeTpreaux 
^th an etnphafis which fhewed how much 
he was fatisfied with the fublimity of hk 
work. When he had finiflied, he Ud hu 
fecretary read it ; and as this fecretarjr 
made no reply, Dongois perceived that he 
was fallen afleep, after having written but 
a few words. Tranfported with anger, he 
fent back Defpreaux to his father, con- 
doling with this unfortunate parent upon 
the ftupidity of his fon, who, he afiured 
him, ^^ would be nothing but a blockhead 
« all the reft of his life/' 

The young man pafled from the intri- 
cacies of jurifprudence to the quibbles of 
fcholaftic divinity, the obfcure and puerile 
fubtlety of which fcience was ftill left 
fuited to an underftanding like his. He 
thus for fome years ftruggled with nature, 
knocking at all the doors it had fhut 
againft him. At length he became what 

he 
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he himfelf \n(hed to be— a poet ; and, as 
if to belie at fetting out his father's predic- 
tion, he commenced ^th fatire. 

The dangerous kind of writing in which 
he difphyed his talents produced its na- 
tural eSeOu It let loofe againft the author 
the crowd of writers whom he attacked ; 
and gave him friends^ or rather readers^ 
among that very numerous clafs of the 
public, who, through an inconftancy 
cruelly rooted in the human heart, love 
to fee thofe humbled whom €ven they 
efteem the mofL But whatever favour 
and encouragement fo general a difpofition 
might promife Defpreaux, he could not 
avoid meeting with cenfurers alfo in the 
very fmall clafs of men of worth or ftrift. 
nefs who thought, as he himfelf has ek"- 
preffed it, ^^ that evil-fpeaking is a forry 
** trade.'' Of this number was the duke 
de Montaufier, who valued himfdf upon 
an inflexible and rigorous virtue. " He 
^ rofe every day," he faid, " with the in- 

voJL. r. <t. ^ tention 
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^ tendon of curbing fadre; bnt,'* he 
added, ** after he had made his morning 
^^ prayer, he felt his choler allayed." 
Defpreaux, however, did not chufe to rely 
upon the efficacy of chis prayer^ in order 
to {hoot his Ihafts in fecurity. It was of 
the greatefl importance to him to gain 
over to his interefl: one of the firfl: perfims 
about court, whofc credit was the more 
formidable, as it was fupported by that 
perlbnal confideration which is not always 
joined to it ; fmce this is the refuh of the 
public efteem, whereas places alone can 
beftow credit. As a poet who knew the 
power of praife, or rather as a phik)fi)pher 
who knew mankind, the (adrift flipped into 
one of his pieces a panegyrical nodce of 
the duke de Montaufier ; and all the fis- 
verity of the courtly milanthrope yielded 
to this fmall grain of incenfe. This in- 
cenle indeed was fkilftilly prepared to 
tickle the rugged modefly of the Cato 
whom Defpreaux wiflied to pkafi% The 

Terfes 
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verfeS in \^hich he payi his iionlitgti itt 
few, and extremely flattering, \;^ith6tit 
having too much the air of adulation. 

lEt plut au Clel cncor, pour couronner Pouvrage^ 
Que Montauficr vouKit m'accordcr fon fuffrage ! 
C'cft a dc tds Icftcurs que j'ofFrc mcs cents. 

And would to Heav'n, to crown each fond dcfkCf 

Montaufier's praife might juftify my lyre ! 

Such are the readers whom my vcrfe would pleafe. 

This praife was neither flat not exaggi- 
nted. It might be heard without blufh- 
ing by a man who affefted equally to 
abhor fatire and commendation; and it 
was in confequence of being kept within 
thefe proper limits, • that it produced the 
defired effeft. Encouraged by this firfl 
fticcefs, Defpreaux toft no time in giving 
the final blow to the tottering aufterity o( 
his cenfurer, by confefling to him, with an 
air of contrition, how humiliated he felt 
himfelf at miffing the friendlhip of " the 
" worthieft man at court/' From that 
0^ 2 moment, 
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moment, theworthlefl: man at court be* 
came the proteftor and apologift of the 
moft cauftic of all writers *• 

Other perfons, however, more mildly 
pious, and thence difpofed to pardon every 
thing but fatire, were lefs eafy to gain over 
than the ftoic of Verfailles ; and the poet 
underwent from them feveral reproaches 
for the attacks upon his neighbour fo fre- 
quent in his works f. But the authors of 
thefe remonftrances had no credit at court, 
and Defpreaux did not attend to their 
fcruples. 

He continued then to purfue his fatirical 
career ; but, happily for his fame, he did 
not confine himfelf to it. He perceived 
that the glory of crufliing bad writers is 
both petty and obfcure; that an author 
dedined to oblivion drags his cenfor with 
him into the fame tomb, whilft, on the 
contrary, every work really deferving of 

♦ See Note II. f Sec Note III. 
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fuccefs is fure of furviving the mod: inge- 
nious fatire, and even the jufteft criticifm, 
becaufe it is difficult to produce beauties, 
and eafy to mark faults ; and that, in 
order to reach pofterity, it is not fufficient 
to fupply fome ephemeral food to the 
malignity of contemporaries, but it is 
requifite, as well in verfe as in profe, to 
be the writer of all times and all places. 
Convinced of thefe truths, which are wor- 
thy of being meditated upon and adopted 
by all men of letters who underftand true 
glory, and join worth to talents, Def- 
preaux produced thofe works which will 
render his fame perpetual. He wrote his 
delightful " Epiftles," in which, with de- 
licate praifes, he has intermixed precepts 
of literature and morality, delivered with 
the moft ftriking truth, and the happieft 
precifion; his " Lutrin,*' which, with 
fo fmall a ground of matter, contains fo 
much variety, aftion, and grace; and his 
^' Art of Poetry,** which is in our lan- 
Q.3 guage 
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guagc what that of Horace is in L^tia-^ 
the code of good tafte. It is even fupc- 
rior to that of Horace, not only in the 
neceffary and perfeft order, which the 
French poet has given his work, and 
which the Latin poet feems to hav€ ne- 
gleded, but efpecially in the art with 
which Defpreaux has rendered his verfes 
examples of the kinds of beauty for which 
he has fucceflively laid down rules : &i 
different in this from thofe dry, and as it 
were dead preceptors, whofe frozen le0bn$ 
would tend only to kill genius, did genius 
deign to hear them, and who, compared 
to the genuine legiflators of poetry, are 
like the fchoolmen, compared to true phi- 
lofophers ; artifts, or rather artizans, 
whofe unlucky fate it is to chill all that 
they touch, and to wear away all that 
they polifli. 

We (hall not enter into an examination 
whether the author of thefe mafler-pieces 
merits the title of a man of genius, which 

he 
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he aflumed without fcruple, but which 

fome late writers have refufed him, per- 

hapl unjuftly ; for it it not eftabiifhing a 

claim to this title, to have expreffed in 

harmonious verfe, full of flrength and 

elegance, the oracles of reafon and good 

tafte ; and efpecially to have been the 

firft in difcovering and developing, by the 

union of example to precept, the ^highly 

difficult art of French verfification * ? 

Before Defpreaux, indeed, Malherbe had 

begun to dete£t the fecret, but he had 

guefled it only in part, and had kept his 

knowledge for his own ufe; and Cor- 

neille, though he had written " Cinna'* 

and " Polieufte,'* had no other fecret 

than his inftindt, and when this abandoned 

him, was no longer Corneille. Defpreaux 

had the rare merit, which can belong only 

to a fuperior genius, of forming by- his 

leffons and produftions the firft fchool of 

poetry in France ; and it may be added, 

* Sec Note IV. 
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that of ill the poets who have preceded or 
followed him, none was better calculated 
than himfelf to be the head of fuch a 
fchool. In fea, the fevcre and decided 
corrednefs which charafterizes his works, 
renders them fingularly fit to fcrve as a 
ftudy for fcholars in poetry. It is upon 
the verfes of Defpreaux that they ought 
to model their firft eflays, in order to form 
themfelves in time to this neceflary cor* 
refiners ; in the fame manner as ftudents 
in painting, for the purpofe of acquiring 
precifion and purity of defign, ought to 
form themfelves by figures yAadx have 
an audere outline, and ftrongly marked 
mufcles. 

Defpreaux, the founder and chief of the 
French poetic fchool, had in Racine a dif- 
ciple who would have fecured him immor- 
tality, even if he had not fo well earned 
it by his own writings. Good judges have 
even aflerted, that the pupil furpafl^ the 
mailer, Thi§ is a queftiqa which we ihall 

not 
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not pretend to determine. To fix the 
rank of great men belongs alone to one 
who has a right to take a feat among them. 
We (hall only obferve, that Defpreaux, 
* whether inferior or equal to his fcholar, 
always preferved that afcendancy over 
him, which a blunt and do\mright felf- 
love will ever affume over a timid and de- 
licate felf-love, fuch as that of Racine. 
The author of " Phaedra'' and of *« Atha- 
^* Jiah" had always, either from deference 
or addrefs, fhe complaifance to yield the 
firft place to one who beaded of having 
been his niafter. Happy would it be for 
men pf letters, for thofe at lead whofe 
talents give them real claims to the public 
efteem, could they feel, from the example 
of Racine and Defpreaux, how much 
their mutual union may add to this efteem, 
and, on the contrary, what a lofs of con- 
fideration and glory they may incur from 
IButual jealoufy and hatred ! The way to 

mifs 
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mifs the laurel that awaits them is to fnatch 
at it with too much ardour. 

Defpreaux, it is true, had a merit with 
refpeft to his difciple, which in the eyes 
of the latter muft have been of ineftimable 
value— that of having early been fenfible 
of Racine's excellence, or rather of what 
he promifed to become ; for it was not 
cafy, in the author of the " Frercs 
" Ennemis," to difcover that of ** An- 
" dromache'* and " Britannicus." Mo- 
liere, and he alone, fhared this merit with 
Defpreaux. Corneille had not been for- 
tunate enough to guefs it, fmce, after hav- 
ing read the " Alexander,*' he very ho- 
nellly advifed the author to write no more 
trageaics. Racine, happily for the theatre, 
for his own glory, and even for that 
of Corneille, gave credit to Moliere and 
Defpreaux ; for it would have been lefs 
honourable to the creator of French tra- 
gedy to have met with no rival, than with 

one 
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one who was unable to eflface him in the 
public opinion. The fuperiority of that 
genius who firft opens a fair and noble 
track, is much lefs decided when he pro- 
ceeds in it alone^ than when others march 
along with him, without being able to 
go further, or to obtain any other glory 
that than of having reached him* This 
equal partition between Corneille and 
Racine appears to have been awarded by 
Defpreaux himfelf, who, notwithftanding 
his friendfhip for the latter, and the (hafts 
he has launched againft the former, has 
never exprefsly given to either of thefe 
two great men the exclufive pofleffion of 
the tragic fceptre *. 

However that were, Defpreaux, doubt- 
lefs perceiving in Racine's firft effays the 
germ of what he was one day to become, 
felt how much care and culture it required 
to give it full expanfion. *' I have taught 
^' him,'' faid he, " to make verfes difE- 

^ See Note V. 
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" cultly/* He had done better iKll, and 
perhaps more than he thought ; he had 
taught him to make eafy verfes with diffi' 
cultyj for it is that facility fo delightful to 
the ear and the underftanding, which is 
one of the principal charms on reading 
Racine. There is, however, another kind 
of merit in poetry, little lefs valuable than 
the fevere andcorreft facility of Dcfpreaux's 
difciple, which is that kind of unchecked 
career and happy negligence, which feems 
to produce verfes as it were fponraneoufly 
under the pen of the poet, like a feries of 
fine harmonies under the hand of a mufi- 
cian who has preluded from fancy. Might 
it not be eafy, from thefe principles, to 
compare with each other our three great 
maiTers in poetry, Defpreaux, Racine, and 
Voltaire. I name the latter, although 
living *, for why fhould we deny our* 
fclves the anticipated pleafure of feeing a 

* This Eulogy was read at the public fitting of 

Ai:f;iirL25, 1774. 
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at man in the place that poWity def- 
es for him. Might one not fay, in 
ler to exprefs their charadleriftic difFer- 
res, that Defpreaux very happily coins 
i forges his verfes ; that Racine cafts 
in a kind of perfed mould, which dif- 
fers the hand of the artift, without pre- 
ving his imprefs ; and that Voltaire, 
Fering as it were his verfes to flow at 

1 as frpm their fource, feems without 
: and ftudy to fpeak his mother tongue ? 
ght it not be obferved, that, on reading 
ifpreaux, labour is fuppofed and felt ; 
It in Racine, it is fuppofed without being 
t, becaufe, that if on the one hand the 
oftant facility obliterates the > perception 

labour, on the other, the conftant per- 
son inceifantly recalls its idea to the 
ider's mind ; and that, in Voltaire, la- 
ur is neither felt nor fuppofed, becaufe 

2 more negligent verfes which occafion* 
y efcape him, excite an opinion that the 
e verfes which precede and follow have 

coft 
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cod no more pains to the poet ? Might 
it not in fine be added, if a compa* 
rifon were fought in the mafter-pieces of 
the fine arts for thcfe three great writers, 
that the manner of Defpreaux, correfi^ 
firm, and nervous, is adequately repre^ 
fented by the ftatue of the gladiator ; that 
of Racine, equally correft, but more foft 
and rounded, by the Venus de Medicis i 
and that of Voltaire, eafy, genteel, and 
noble, by the Apollo of Belvedere ^ ? 

To return to Defpreaux. — He kne^;^ 
how to procure a (till more powerful pro*- 
tection at court than the duke de Mon-' 
taufier's — that of Lewis XIV, himfelf. 
He lavifhed upon this monarch praifes the 
more flattering, as they appeared dictated 

* Thcfe comparifons arc always more fenciful than 
accurate. In the prefcnt iiidance, it is evident that 
undue advantage is given in it to Voltaire, fince ihe 
jlpoUo is certainly not Icfs corred than the other two> 
hut is rather a perfed union of their feveral excel- 
lencies. Transl. 

by 
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by the public voice, and merely the fincere 
and warm exprefSon of the nation's in- 
toxication with refpefl to its king. To 
add value to his homage, the artful fatirift 
had the addrefs to make his advantage of 
the reputation pf franknefs he had ac- 
quired. It ferved as a paffport to thofc 
applaufes which the poet feemed to beftow 
in fpite of his nature. The prince's de- 
licacy, probably not extremely nice, 
was encouraged by the freedom with 
which his pan^yrift immolated authors 
of credit, who indeed were not kings; 
and Chapelain. paid for Lewis. 

Pefpreaux was particularly attentive, 
while bellowing praifes on all thofe whofe 
intereft might either fupport or injure 
him, to referve the firft place, beyond 
comparifon, for the monarch. Among 
other inftances, he valued bimfelf, as upon 
a great ftroke of policy, for having con- 
trived to place Monjieur, the king's bro- 
ther, by the fide of the king himfelf, in 
4 his 
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his verHss, without hazard of wounding 
the jealoufy of majefty ; and for havmg 
celebrated the conqueror of Caflfel more 
feebly than the fubduer of Flandei;!. The 
lines of which he boafted on this account 
arc the follo>^ing in his ^' Epiftle to M. de 
" Lamoignon:" 

iTii bruit court que le rot va tout redaire en poudxey 
Et dans VaUncienne efl cntr^ comme un foudre; 
Que Cambrai, dcs Frangois TepouTantablc ecucilf 
A vu tomber en fin fcs murs & Ton orgueil ; 
Que dcvant Saint-Omer) NafTau par fa defaite 
Dc Philippe vaiiiqucur rend la gloire complette. 

Dcfprcaux caufed his friends to remark, 
that the two lad verfes, devoted to the 
praife of Moiifteur^ were in a lefs elevated 
tone than the four former, which con^ 
tained that of the king *• lliough in 
thefc lines he appeared only delighted to 
exhibit his art as a courtier, he might alfo 
have pointed out that of the poet, in the 

♦ See Note VI. 
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'degradation of tints. He might have made 
a merit of his attention, after the two 
thundering lines of the commencement, to 
lower his tone gently in the fucceeding 
couplet, in oi;der that the tranfit might not 
feem too hafly and marked, from the pride 
of the firft verfes to f he modejiy of the laft. 
We know not whether we have been anti- 
cipated in this remark ; but we thought 
it would be more ufeful to point out, in 
this favourite paflage of our author, thofe 
l-efinements of tafte which he has paffed 
over in filence, than thofe of adulation to 
which he has laid claim. 

He had however the art, or more pro- 
perly the merit, along with this inunda- 
tion of praifes, to convey fome ufeful lef- 
ft)ns to the fovereign. Lewis XIV. as yet 
young and greedy of renown, which he 
miftook for real glory, was making . pre- 
parations for war with Holland. Colbert, 
\rfio knew how fatal to the people is the 
moft glorious war, wiflied to divert the 

VOL. I. R king 
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king from his defign. He engaged I)e& 
preaux to fecond his perfuafioos, by ad« 
dreiling to Lewis his firfl EpifUe, in which 
he proves that a king's true greatnefs con^ 
fids in rendering bis fubjeds happy, by 
fecuring them the bleffings of peace. 
Every body has got by heart the fine 
verfes in this Epiftle relative to the empe« 
tor Titus* 

Qui rendit de fon joug I'univcrs amoureuz, 
Qu*on n'alla jamais voir fans rcvcnir heureuZy 
Qui foupiroit le foiry fi fa main foitun^e 
N'avoit par fes bienfaits fignal^ la journ^ 

Who made the world enamour'd of his fway^ 
Who fcnt no vifitant unblcft away. 
Who figh'd at eve if e'er he fail'd to read 
Life's journal mark'd by fome benignant deed« 

The king caufed thefe verfes to be thrice 

read over to him, praifed the EpifUc 

highly, and — iwent to war * 1 

So 

* The example of Titusy a martial prince, and 
whofe boaiied beneficence chiefly confified in lavifli 

dftniit* ff"*, 
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So much attention to pleafe tht mo* 
narch, joined to fuch excellence, dfd not 
remain unrecompenfed. Defpreaux was 
, loaded with the king's favour, admitted at 
court, and named, in conjundtion with 
Racine, to write thie hiftory of the prince 
whom he appeared fo- eager to celebrate. 
The two poets feemed clofely occupied ill 
this work ; they even read feveral paflages 
of it to the king j but they abftained from' 
giving aiiy of it to the public, in the per- 
fiiafion, that the hiftory of fovereigns, even 
the moft worthy of eulogy, cannot be 
written during their lives, without run- 



donations, does not feem very happily chofen to ift- 
fpire a young king with diilike of war, and attcntida 
to the folid maxims of government by which a natioa 
is rendered profperous. In fa£t, the fhort reign of 
that emperor offers as h'ttlc real inftrudlion to princct 
as moft paflages of hiftory that can be feledted ; and 
his celebrated faying lofes its value by its application* 

Transl. 
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fling the riik either of lofing reputadon hj 
flattery, or incurring hazard by truth* 
It was with repugnance that Defpreaux 
had undertaken an ofEce fo little fuited to 
his talents and his tafle. ^' When I ex- 
« ercifed/' faid he, " the trade of a la. 
•* tirift, which I underftood pretty well, 
^^ I was overwhelmed with infultg and 
^^ menaces ; and I am now dearly paid' 
^< for exercifing that of hiftoriographery 
*< which I do not underftand at all/* 

Indeed, far from being dazzled by the 
favour he enjoyed, he rather felt it as an 
incumbrance. He often faid, that the 
firfl: fenfation his fortune at court infpired 
in him was a feeling of melancholy. He 
thought the bounty of his fovereign pur* 
chafed too dearly by the lofs of liberty — a 
bleffing fo intrinfically valuable, which all 
the empty and fugitive enjoyments of va- 
nity axe unable to compenfate in the eyes 
of the philofopher. Defpreaux endea« 
voured by degrees to recover this darling 

liberty^ • 
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liberty, in proportion as age feemed to 
permit the attempt ; and for the laft ten 
or twelve years of his life he entirely 
dropped his vifits to court, " What fliould 
•* I do there ?" faid he ; "I can praife no 
•* longer." He might, however, have 
found as much matter for his applaufes as 
when he laviflied them without the lead 
referve. The fair days of Lewis the Great 
were indeed no more ; days of tears and 
difafters had fucceeded them ; and fome 
years of an' unfortunate war had caufed 
France itfelf to forget threefcore years of 
viftories which had been fo highly cele* 
brated by Defpreaux and a hundred 
others. But adverfity, the true and only 
matter of kings, had unfolded virtues in 
the monarch which a conftant profperity 
would have ftifled ; and Lewis XIV. de- 
feated on all fides, propofing to march, 
fight, and die at the head of his nobility, 
ready to facrifice even his grandfon to 
procure peace for his people, difplaying 
in 3 under 
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under misfortune a greatnefs of foul all hit 
own, and the glory of which was not 
fhared with his generals and minifters, wai 
not lefs worthy of being fung by Dct 
preaux, than Lewis XIV. on the banks of 
the Rhine, ordering the dangerous paflage 
to a numerous army which he animated 
by his looks ; then too haughtily diflating 
peace at Nimeguen ; and finally uniting 
^gainft him all Europe, irritated by hit 
triumphs, and overwhelmed by the weight 
of his glory *. 

Though Defpreaux confided to no one 
but himfelf the care of praiiing his works, 
he has more than once confefled, that in 
every thing he had written there remgined 
one weak point, the heel of Achilles^ as he 
himfelf expreffed it, which none of hi| 
enemies could difcover. He never chofe 
to explain himfelf further ; and his com*. 
mentators (of whom he has already three 
or four, pofTeffed of the true genius of 

♦ Sec Note VJI. 

commit? 
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commenting) have exhaufted themfelveg 
in reafonings worthy of them, to deted 
this weak point. More adequate judges 
of Defpreaux have hit, upon this heel of 
Achilles^ in the fentimental faculty, of 
which he feems to haye been deftitute* 
Our illuftrious writer, in this refpeft^ 
wanted a kind of fenfe. For if the poet 
mud poflefs a nice touch, and exaft tafte, 
in order to decide what he fliould feize and 
what rejefl:; if imagination, which is to. 
him like the fenfe of fight, muft paint 
objefts to his mental eye after the life, 
and cloathed with that brilliance of hue 
which is to animate his piftures ; fenfi- 
bility, like an exquifite fcent, muft fearch 
out, in the very fubftance of every thing 
offered to it, thofe fugitive, but delicious 
emotions, the fweet impreffion of which 
is perceptible to thofe fouls alone which 
are worthy of the boon *♦ This latter 

fenfe 

* This analogy between a poet^s faculties and th« 

bodily fenfe* is very ftrained and dcfc6iive j and the 

R4 compa* 
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fenfe might indeed be defired in Def« 
preaux, but he is furniflied with the others 
in fo fuperior a degree, that tjie defeflivc 
fenfe is fcarcely miffed. It is the. lefg re- 
gretted, as the fubjefts on which he treats 
feem not to require it. I fay that they 
Je^m not to require ity but am far from add- 
ing that they forbid its ufe. Senfibility, 
that gift of nature — precious or baneful 
(hall I call it? — inceffantly haunts, if I may 
fo fpeak, thofe who have the good or ill 
fortune to be framed for the reception of 
its deep impreflions. Equally infeparable 
from their exiftence with the air they 
breathe, it feizes, in fpite of themfelves, 
upon all their produdions, penetrates 
them, gives them motion and life, an4 
pfpecially (heds over them that tender in- 



companfon of fenfibility, in particular^ gives not the 
lead idea of Its operations. It may be alio remarkcdf 
that if Defprcaux was really deprived of this faculty^ 
it could not be the " heel of Achillea" which he 
himfclf meant, fince he would have been infenfible of 
bis defc^ TftANSL. 

tercft . 
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ter^fl: which renders the author beloved, 
a^d his heart flill more admired than his 
genius. Is a ftriking ex:ample wanted to 
ihew the diflFerence produced by the pre- 
fence and abfence of fentiment in two 
performances? — The fable of Death and 
the Woodman has been verfified by la 
Fontaine and Defpreaux; let them be 
compared— fenfibility breathes in every 
line of la Fontaine's fable ; every line of 
Defpreaux's appears withered by aridity. 

This want of feeling totally annihilated, 
in the eyes of our great poet, the merit 
of (^inault, fo interefting in its kind, and 
fo apparent to the prefent age, which feems 
defirous of repaying this charming author 
for the injuftice of his contemporaries ; 
a melancholy and tardy recompence of 
abilities neglefted or perfecuted during 
life ! Defpreaux, in conjundion with Ra- 
cine, undertook to write an opera, in 
which they propofed to eclipfe this author, 
whom they defpifed, and to (hew the fa- 
cility 
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dlity of a work of which they xiwer fpokfc 
without difdain. Defpreaux compofed the 
prologue, which unfortunately no muli* 
cian was able to fct to mufic ; Orpheus 
himfclf would have mifcarried in the at- 
tempt. Our poet, notwithftanding, fu& 
fercd it to appear, with a preface, in which 
are found aflertions concerning mufical 
expreflion, as ftrange as thofe of Pafcal on 
poetical beauty ; a ftriking leflbn to the 
happicft geniufes, not to force their 
powers, and to be filent where they arc 
ignorant. But the mod fingular paflage 
in this preface is that with which it com- 
mences. We there read, that " Mef- 
*' dames de Montefpan and de Thiange, 
** wearied with the operas of M. Quinault, 
** propofed to the king to find another 
** lyric poet." Thefe ladies wearied with 
the operas of Quinault! — that is to fay, 
out of patience with Alcejie^ ^fys^ Thcfee^ 
and Profcrpine ; for Armida^ to their ho- 
nour, did not yet exift. Here we may 

indeed 
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kideed apply the line in the Mefr^numii^ 

Voila de vos arrets, Meilieurs les gens de gout ! 
Such> ge|itlemen of tafte, are your decrees I 

The alienation which Defpreaux always 
teftified for (^inault had a fecret caule 
which the fatirift could not forbear fuflfcr- 
ing to efcape. When they were recon^ 
ciled, or rather when Defpreaujc was rci 
conciled with Quinault, (for the latter 
never bore malice,) C^inault fometimes 
went to fee him ; on which Defpreaux, 
with a fort of pleafant, honefl: teftinefs,, 
ufed to fay, " He has only made friend* 
** with me, that he may come and talk 
** to me about his verfes ; but he never 
*' fays a word to me of mine," 

Defpreaux had not the fame <:omplaint 
to make of la Fontaine. This good crea^ 
tare (let us prefer ve the amiable title Mo- 
liere conferred upon him) never men- 
tioned to him his verfes, of the charms 
and excellence of which he alone was ig- ' 

norant« 
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norant. But why has Defpreaux never 
named la Fontaine in his ? Why, even in 
his " Art of Poetry," where he has not 
difdained to fpeak of the madrigal and 
rondeau, has he not fpoken a word of 
ihefahle^ as if he had been afraid of being 
obliged to praife the admirable writer who 
has been the creator, among us, of this 
kind of compofition, and is ftill incom* 
parable in it, after the efforts of To many 
fabulids to approach him : a writer, 
whofe fly fimplicity, fo keen and at the 
fame time fo true in its ftrokes, was well 
calculated to be feic and applauded by fo 
excellent a judge as Defpreauz, who has 
happily faid, 

Rlcn n'cft beau que le vrai, le vrai feul eft aimable: 
The fair, the charmingy is the true alone. 

Defpreaux, it is faid, aflerted that la Fon- 
taine had invented nothing ; and that his 
fimplicity was that of Rabelais and Marot* 

He 
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He forgot ^hat Rabelais is not fimple, and 
that he is charafterifed by a gaiety often 
proceeding to excefs, and therefore far 
from that calm and gentle difpofition 
which fimplicity fuppofes ; he forgot that 
the fimplicity * of Marot refides in the 
antiquity of his language, that of la Fon- 
taine in his foul ; that the diftion of the 
latter is fo peculiarly his own, as to have 
been that of no other writer either before 
or after him ; that in this poet more than 
in any other is to be found, to apply a 
charming verfe of la Fontaine himfelf, 

Cet heureux. art 
Qui cache ce qu'il eft, &; refemble au hazard ; 

That happy art 
Which lies concealM> and takes the form of chance ; 



* The vrords ^mple ^nd Jtmpiicity^ by which it has 
been neceffary in this paffage to render naif and 
naivete, by no means adequately exprefs their mean- 
ing, which includes a kind of fly franknefs, oftea the 
corer of aa arch defigb. T&ansi.. 

and^ 
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and^ m fine, that if among the cclA ra lcJ 
writers of the age of Lewis XIV. la Foo* 
taine is not the greateft, he is at leaft the 
mod fingularly original, the mod an oIk 
je£t of dcfpiir to imitators, and, if we may 
fo fpcrak, the writer whom it would ooft 
nature the mod pains to reproduce \ 

They who have reproached Defpreauit 
with injuftice towards Quinault and la 
Fontaine, have alfo accufed him, but with 
much lefs reafon, of want of juftice to* 
wards Moliere. This imputation might 
be fufficiently refuted by the reply he had 
the courage to make to Lewis XIV. when 
alked by him what writer he thought the 
greateft genius ? ** Moliere, Sire,'* an* 
fwered Defpreaux without hefitation^ and 
without any falvo for felf-love, ^though 
undoubtedly he was not a man lightly to 
refign the throne to his rivals t* We may 
only be furprized, that in the latire ad* 

♦ Sec Note VIIL f Sec Note IX. 

drefled 
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drefled to this great \?rker, he contems 
himfeif with aiking him ^' where he finda 
*' rhyme ?" It would have been moij^ to 
the purpofe to have a£ked him» where he 
found thofe mafter-pieces with which he 
had already enriched the fcene when this 
fatire was written, the Ecole de Marisy and 
£coIe des Femmes. It would have1>een ftill 
more worthy of Defpreaux to have fore* 
feen and difcovered in thefe pieces, thofe 
which were to follow and almoft eclipfe 
them, the Mifantbropey the Femmes Sa^ 
\jantesy the jivare, and efpecially the Tar^ 
tuffsy that work which (lands alone on the 
theatre, the utility of which ought to re- 
concile perfons of true worth to public 
fpeftacles, and to which Lewis XIV. not- 
withftanding the clamours of interefled 
hypocrify, had the refolution to grant a 
proteftion, which is one of the moft 
laudable aftions of this monarch. Def- 
preaux ufed to affert, that every half cen- 
tury, or even a much Ihorter period, 

would 
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would have occafion for a new cotn^y oft 
this fubjefl, in which public juftice and 
public inftruflion are equally concemecL 
And, in truth, if the painter was Worthy 
of his talk, there would be no\danger 
that the portraits fhould be too much 
alike, fo changeable is the form of hypo- 
crify, audacious and enterprifmg when it 
thinks itfelf proteded, fupple and infi- 
dious when it fears detedion, humble and 
crouching when it fees itfelf unmaiked. 
But if every age abounds in Tartufifes, 
each has not a Moliere ; and it is more 
difEcult for nature in this point to produce 
painters than fubjefls. After thefe reflec- 
tions, it may feem furprifing that a topic 
of fatire, fo favourable and fertile^ fhould 
have been neglefted by Defpreaux, who 
has treated others of much lefs importance. 
There is fome probability that the fuperior 
merit of Moliere's comedy diverted him 
from a talk fo well fuited to the ezerdfe 
of his talent ; it appears even that he re- 
2 filled 
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lifted the folUcitation of his friends in this 
matter. One of them, who loved a good 
table, and valued himfelf upon under- 
(landing it, knowing that the poet was em- 
ployed upon a fatire on good livings very 
ferioufly reprefented to him, that it was no 
proper fubjefk for pleafantry. " Rather 
** choofe hypocrites,** faid he, with 
warmth, " you will have all honeft people 
*' on your fide; but as to good cheer, 
" believe me, you had better not jeft 
« with it," 

In the fame piece addreffed to Moliere 
on the difficulty of *' finding rhyme,'* if 
the main fubjeft is not quite worthy of the 
name prefixed, the details contain lefibns 
of great utility. Two lines are particu- 
larly remarkable: fpeaking of a good 
writer, Defpreaux fays, 

£t toujours mecontent de ce qu'il vient de faire, 
II plait a tout le monde> & ne fauroit fe plaire. 

Dcfeds unfeen the confciou« writer tcizc, 
And pleating all> he fails hiiBfelf to pleafe. 

VOL, I. 8 *^ This, 
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« This/* obfcrved Moliere, " is one of 
** the mod ftriking truths you ever uC- 
« tercd/' He fpoke juftly. The moft 
defervedly admired writer would much 
furprize, and perhaps humiliate his moft 
rancorous cenfurers, were he to z& the 
rigid critic upon his own performances. 
How many weak parts would he point 
out, of which he is the fole confident, 
and which, to all other eyes, are a kind 
of myftery carefully concealed between his 
felf-love and himfelf* An author ought 
never to fhew himfelf more fubmif&ve to 
cenfure, than when his critic lays his finger 
upon one of thefe fecret wounds, and 
makes him crv, ^* He has found me 
" out*. • 

Defprcaux generally wrote his works 
in profe before he put them into verfe f. 
Racine is faid to have done the fame with 
refpe£l to his tragedies. The panlcular 

• See Note X. f Sec Note XI. 

genius 
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genius of thefe two great poets, in which 
Were happily combined poetic fire and 
cool judgment, juflified them in this flow 
and meafured pace. But their example is 
not for all , writers in verfe. How many 
are there whofe productions would be 
withered in the bud by this method f Let 
him whofe tread is firm and fure, without 
being flow and heavy, purfue his courfe 
ftep by flep ; but let him who, by flack- 
ening his pace, would render it timid and 
tottering, dart forward precipitately in his 
career. The prudent flownefs of Raphael 
would have enervated Tintoret ; and the 
rapid progrefs of the author of the Meta" 
morphofis would have been fatal to the 
Eneid *. 

Defpreauz, 

* Thefe metaphors and inftances arc little to the 
purpofc in deciding the curious queftion ftarted by 
the pra£lice of Racine and Defpreaux. The method 
of writing the thoughts firft in profc would probably 
occur to none but a writer of French poetry, the 
s 2 mechanical 
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Defpreaux, a man too great and to6 
fincere to wi(h to appear what he was not^ 
never aflfefted to be a philofopher, cveA 
in the mod harmlefs acceptation that can 
at this day be given to the word. Never- 
thelefs we are indebted to him for a piece 
of pleafantry, which, diftated by the prin- 
ciples of good fenfe alone, has been no Icfs 
ufeful to genuine philofophy, than his 
other works have been to good tafte. 
This was a " Burlefque Decree" in favour 
of the univerfity, againft ** a certain un- 
'* known perfon named Reafon," who 
endeavoured to intrude into the fchools. 
This Itroke of wit prevented the effeA of 
thofe fteps which the partifans of the an- 



mechanical niceties of which may demand the au- 
thor's whole attention to the point of verlification, in 
order to make it perfe£l. But that to think m frofi 
is incompatible with the daring vigour of language 
required in the higher kinds of poetry, may fafdy 
be aiTirmed. Neither fatirc nor tragedy, howcTcr, 
arc of th cfe kin do. T R A n s L . 

cient 
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tieot philofophy were preparing to take in 
order to perpetuate its reign, and which 
might perhaps have had the misfortune to 
be punifhed by fuccefs ; fo ih^t the bur» 
lefque decree precluded a ridiculous one. 
The magiftrates, happily for themfelves, 
had then at their head, in the perfon of 
the firft prefident de Lamoignon, a man 
of acute underftanding, who was not 
alarmed by the progrefs of knowledge. 
They alfo recolledted, with a falutary re- 
morfe, a decree iffued too much in earned 
fifty years before, and for which the ' ap- 
pellation of ridiculous would be too mild, 
whereby it was forbidden, on pain of deaths 
to teach any thing contrary to the ap'^ 
proved works; and thefe works were 
thofe of the peripatetic philofophy. A 
few laws of this nature would have fuf- 
ficed to throw back the age of Lewis the 
Great to that of Lewis the Young, and to 
burry into barbarifm that multitude which 
s % is 
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is ever prone to a relapfe, if not uf^ld 
by ftrong fupports. 

The " Burlefque Decree" has been 
printed with the variations of the different 
editions^ and thefe variations are very re- 
markable : they fhew the fuppreffions 
which Defpreaux was obliged to make at 
the firft publication ; fuch are the cautions 
neceffary to be obferved in meddling with 
accredited fooleries ! In proportion as the 
author felt himfelf more accredited, and 
as this '^ perfon unknown, named Rea^ 
" fon/' whofe rights he reclaimed, lefs 
feared the conted, he was lefs afraid of 
giving offence, and obliterated by degrees, 
in the fucceflive editions of the ** Bur- 
** lefque Decree,'^ the foftenings and pal- 
liatives. 

If Defpreaux abandoned the ancients in 
point of philofophy, it is well known with 
what heat he defended their caufe in mat- 
ters of literature and tafte. This contro- 

verfy. 
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t^afy, which refembled a religious difptite 
by the bitternefs and s^mofity of each 
party, has been repeated till it is become 
quite tirefome, and we (hall by no means 
attempt to revive it. We fhall confine 
ourfelves to a fingle refleftion ; this is, 
that Perrault and his partifans, folely oc- 
cupied in returning upon Defpreaux, right 
or wrong, the ridicule they received from 
faim, might perhaps, with a more fober 
judgment, and greater knowledge of 
mankind, have eafily found mews to 
bring over, or at leaft appeafe their anta- 
gonift. Let us fuppofe that, in the very 
heat of this quarrel, Perrault had feid to 
Defpreaux, *^ Euripides is doubtlefs a 
^* great tragedian ; but, honeftly fpeak- 
^* ing, has not your friend Racine fiir- 
^' paffed him ? Horace, Juvenal, and 
" Perfius, were fatirifts of the firft order j 
" but are not you, M. Defpreaux, fu-» 
" perior to each of them, fince you 
5 4 ^* unite 
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^^ unite all their excellencies * ? Homer 
^ is the prince of poets ; but give us an 
^' entire tranflation of the Iliad fimilar to 
** fome paflages you have already tranf- 
^^ lated, and do you think that the French 
^^ Iliad would then need to envy the 
^* Greek ?** Thefe queftions would pro- 
bably have cooled Defpreaux's religious 
zeal for the ancients, which would have 
had an opponent in his felf-love ; and if 
Perrault had added, " Do you not believe 
" lewis the Great to be fuperior to Au- 
" guftus?" the devotion of the fatirift 
might have been converted into apof- 
tacy t- 

Exceffive as this devotion appeared to 
our poet's antagonifts, he himfelf alleged 
that it was nothing compared to that of 
M. and Madame Dacier, who did not 

♦ Alluding to what Defpreaux fays of himfdf b 
the infcnption for his portrait. Trans L. 

t See NoTB XII, 

fcruple 
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(cruple to make a kind of faints of all tho 
great philofophers of paganifm, and almoft 
regarded Defpreaux as a free-thinker or a 
heretic, becaufe he was more moderate 
in his worihip. It was not Madame Da-* 
cier's fault that even Sappho, the fcan^ 
dalous Sappho, failed of canonization with 
the reft ; and when Defpreaux modeftly 
reprefented to her, that this Sappho, fo 
unworthy of divine honours, had carried 
fo far the irregularity of her morals as to 
violate nature and her fex by her fliameful 
paffions, Madame Dacier coolly replied, 
that " (he had her enemies.** Wearied 
opt fometimes by the learned extrava- 
gances of this couple, fo lavifli of incenfe 
to all that had the honour of being an- 
cient, and of contempt to all that had the 
misfortune of being modern, Defpreaux 
would fay to them, in his fplenetic fits of 
franknefs, ** I give thofe people alone cre- 
" dit for parts, who have thoughts of 
" their own, and whofe merit is not con- 
^^ fined to underftanding thc^ thoughts of 

'' others." 
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** others/' He did not ihew more favour 
to heavy and infipid tranflations of thofe 
mafter-pieces of antiquity which he fo 
juftly admired, and which Dacier, who 
priC tended equal admiration of them, had 
fo cruelly disfigured in our language. 
Hurt at feeing them fo traveftied and de- 
graded, Defpreaux applauded Madame de 
la Fayette's witty comparifon of a bad 
tranflator to a ftupid footman, who, in car^- 
rying an interefting meffage, repeats his 
matter's words all wrong *. 

Fontenelle, who was attached to Per- 
rault, and who, befides, was perfuaded 
that literature, like philofophy, ought to 
fhake off the yoke of authority, and only 
through conviftion fubfcribe to an admir- 
ation even of twenty centuries, had de- 
clared againft the blind adoration of Pin- 
dar and Homer with a freedom which 
loft him the good-will of Defpreaux. Yet, 
always moderate in his opinions, he readily 

♦ See Note XIII. 
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confeffed jhat Perrault had gone too far, ^ 
and that his affertions "could not be ad- 
mitted without reftridtion. Hence it was 
faid of Fontenelle, that " he had been the 
** patriarch of a fed to which he did not 
•* belong.'* But the inexorable Dcf- 
preaux, too much devoted to the ancients 
to allow of even lukewarmnefs on their 
account, could difcern nothing lefs thin 
their declared enemy in the friend of Per- 
rault. He treated him as the traveller 
does the cicada found among the graff- 
h(jppers, whom he cruflies without mercy, 
folely becaufe he has the misfortune of be- 
ing in bad company. The poet teized the 
philofopher by his fatires, for which the 
latter preferved a refentment againft him 
to the end of his days, even when he had 
no more to fear for his reputation; for 
Fontenelle, who, through moderation or 
prudence, never revenged himfelf, and 
feldom complained, was ftill lefs apt to 
forget. Defpreaux, it is true, treated him 

with 
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with injuftice. He was not yet, indeed, 
the Fontenelle of the Academy of 
Sciences; he was even the author of 
thofe " Letters of the Chevalier d'Her— ," 
which he wrote while yet at Rouen, his 
native city ; — letters, where it feems to 
have been the bufinefs of wit to violate 
good tafte ; and of which it has been plea- 
fantly faid, that they fhared with Fon- 
tenelle's other works, " like daughters by 
*^ the cuftom of Normandy :'^ yet the 
author of thefe was alfo that of *' the 
« Plurality of Worlds,'' of " the Hiftory 
*' of Oracles,'* and efpecially of " Thetis 
" and Peleus," an opera, for which (^i- 
nault embraced him with tendernefs, and 
exclaimed, '^ you (hall be my fucceffor." 
Defpreaux might at leaft have treated Fon- 
tenelle as well as he had done Voiture, in 
whom the affeftation of wit is perceived at 
every line. He had likewife given fomc 
premature praifes to Benferade, of which 
he repented towards the clofe of life ; and 

having 
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having written an epigram which he pro- 
nounced a bad one, he faid he would be- 
queath it as a legacy to Benferade. But 
by placing together Voitute and Horace ^' 
in one of his fatires, and obftinately refuf- 
ing to alter the paflage, he perfifted in his 
error, if the expreffion may bei ufed, to final 
impenitence *. 

Firm and unfliaken in his attachments 
as he had fhewn himfelf by the courage 
with which he fought for the ancients, he 
was not lefs devoted to the writers of the 
illuftrious Society of Port-Royal, whofe 
works have fo greatly contributed to revive ^ 
among us the ftudy and tafte of found an- 
tiquity. The famous Arnauld, their chief, 
and almoft their oracle, had efpecially a 
large fhare of his homage f. Yet his at- 
tachment to thefe writers, fo eftimable in 
many refpefts, did not fo far blind him ad 
to make him take part in the diftrefling 
quarrels to which they unhappily facrificed 

* See Note XIV. f See Note XV. 
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their time and repofe. On the fubjeft c^ 
the difputes concerning grace^ which then 
refounded throughout all France, he often 
exclaimed, " How great is God, and how 
" fenfelefs is mankind !'* He confeiled, 
however, that influenced by the example 
of fo many perfons who occupied them- 
felves with thefe controverfies of which 
they comprehended nothing, he alfo had 
a fancy to form an opinion on the fubjed ; 
but that this fancy, thanks to the deameft 
of the matter in debate, had terminated 
in ufekfs efforts ; ^^ infomuch,*' faid he;^ 
'* that having fometimes gone to bed ^ 
*' Janfenift approaching to a Calvinift, I 
*' was furprifed to awake a Molinift ap^ 
** proaching to a Pelagian.** He did not 
long fluduate in this vague uncertainty ; 
he prefently went to bed only indifferent^ 
and awaked only rational. 

But if he was by no means inclined to 
become a martyr for the opinions of Ar- 
nauld, he was flill lefs difpofed to difavow 

him 
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him for a friend. He openly profefled hk 
friendfhip, even at court, under the eyes 
of the monarch who had exiled and pro- 
fcribed this renowned doftor. A courtier 
told him in the king's antichamber, that 
thig prince was caufing accurate fearch to 
be made for Arnauld in order to put him 
into the Baftille. " The king/* he re^, 
plied, " is too fortunate, he will not find 
" him/' Lewis one day alked him^ 
*^ What fort of a preacher is one ^e Tour- 
" neux ? they fey every body is running 
« after him." — " Sire/' replied Def* 
•* preaux, your Majefty knows that people 
** arc always attracted by novelty. He is a 
•' preacher who preaches the gofpel.'' 
Le Tourneux, the friend and difciple of 
Arnauld, was greatly attached to the opi- 
nions of Port- Royal ; and it may be fup- 
pofed that the enemies of this houfe, who 
profefled to preach the gofpel too, were 
not much obliged to Defpreaux for an an- 
fwer which, according to them, did fo 
1 little 
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little juftice to their zeal. He carried his 
courage fo far as to make a difplay of his 
attachment to Arnauld, even in prefence 
of the Jefuits, the implacable foes of all 
that bore his name. He maintained, how- 
ever, all the referve his charafter would 
permit, with regard to this vindiAive fo- 
ciety, then highly powerful and danger- 
ous ; but his delicacy was not the refuk 
of love. He even fuflFered his fecrec aver- 
fion to efcape, by fome ftrokes againft fub- 
altern and little-known Jefuits; but he took 
great care to preferve conneftions with the 
mofl celebrated men of the order, eQ>e- 
cially with thofe mod in credit, among 
whom it may be taken for granted that 
father de la Chaife ^^s included. A let- 
ter from Defpreaux to Racine, printed in 
feveral collections, curioufly exhibits all 
the deference (hewn by the courtly poet 
to thid formidable Jefuit ; his attention in 
going to read to him his epiftle on " the 
*' Love of God," in order to prevent that 

difpleafure 
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dlfpleafure of the fociety of which hi ^stzi 
iapprchenfive } the precaution he took of 
being accompanied in this vilit by bis 
brother, the doftor Boileau, as a guarantee 
of the purity of his doftrine and inten- 
tions } the applaufes given by the doftor 
and poet to all that jhe father-confeflbr 
uttered j the attqftation they obtained 
from him in favour of the epiftle which 
they thus fubmitted to his profound judg* 
ment ; the ptofufion of theological fcience 
with which the father treated them, on the 
difference between effeilive and affc{livt 
love, " which,*' faid he^ ** ought by no 
" means to be confounded j*' and, in 
fine, the hearty laughter with whith, if we 
•may believe Defpreaux, heTieard the con- 
cluding lines of the epiftle^ which, never* 
thelefs^ contain little to laugh at } but it 
^as fo effential to the poet to put his 
judge in good humour, that he might well' 
applaud himfelf for having made hiin 
laugh fo cheaply. 
VOL* I* T ilmong 
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Among the men of letters belonging to 
this fbciety vrhom Defpreauz law occafion- 
ally and called his friends, we may diftm- 
guifh father BouhourSy who, in one of his 
books, had frequently praifed and quoted 
him. But as he had done the fame ho- 
nour to feveral middling writers, Def- 
preaux thought himfelf very ilightly 
obliged to him. " You have put me," 
fttid he, " in very bad company," 

There were, however, from time to 
time, cicuds in the political friendfliip be- 
tween the Jcfuits and Defpreaux. BouF- 
daloue was offended with a fong of the 
poet's, in which be thought his name 
brought into quefticn ; and he could not 
help faying, '^ If Defpreaux puts me in 
'^ his fatires, I will put him in my ler- 
** mons.** Probably it would not have 
been in the fermon on the forgivenefs of. 
injuries. 

Defpreaux was in danger of meeting 
with a much more terrible enemy in the 

fccfeiy 
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fociety than Bourdaloue» He was afcciifed 
of having compofed a fatire in which thd 
fociety in a body was feverely treated. 
This work^ fprung from the duft of fome 
college, was attributed to Defpreaiix by 
father le Tellier^ a better connoifleui' iri 
intrigue than verfcj whofe want of taftd, 
however, did not diminifh his ctedit. He 
was the more difficult to be Undeceived, 
as he did not wifh to be fo, and only 
fought for a pretext to ruin Defpfeaux, 
whom he did not love. This is not the drily 
inftance in which men more formidable 
from their power than, their underftanding, 
have employed the bafe and cowardly me* 
thod of injuring eftimable writers, by at- 
tributing to them fatires, which would 
have been better performances had they 
deigned to have written them, and to 
have employed the weapon of ridicule 
againft potent malevolence— the only wea* 
pon of which it now ftands in awe* 

T a Onet 
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One of the reafons which rendered it 
difficult for Defpreaux to obtain favour or 
juftice from father le Tellier was, that tlus 
Jefuit, lefs accommodatiog than £uher de 
la Chaife, had never forgiven the poet 
his epiftle on ^^ the Love of God/' which 
the fociety impoliticly conftrued as an at- 
tack Upon them ; as if they were fatirized 
by the precept of loving God *• But fup^ 
pofmg, what our author always denied^ 
that the Jefuits were really the obje& of 
this work, they might, without any great 
effort of a Chriflian fpirit, have pardoned 
fo flight an injury ; for this epiftle, cried 
up as it then was by all the enemies of 
thefe fathers, is one of his moft indifferent 
performances ; and if his intention in 
compofing it was, as he faid, to fhew that 
fubjeds of religion might be treated in 
verfe as happily as profane topics, the 
aJlertion would be flill to be proved. Def- 

♦ Sec Note XVL 

preaux 



jpreaux has fomewhere fjud, that he wrote 
this epiftle during a Lent, in order to ex% 
cite in himfelf fentiments of piety evett 
while coinpofing verfes. One would 
rather imagine that he impofed on himfelf 
this taft: by way of mortificatiou during fo 
}ioly a feafon, for the produ6tion has 
greatly the air of a penitentiary work *. 

The frequent ftrokes of fatire in which 
pefpreaux indulged himfelf againft feveral 
members of the French Academy, long 
fliut the doors of this fociety againft him, 
which his rare talents ought fooncr to 
have opened. At length the period of 
juflice came, and he was admitted at the 
age of forty*eight, on July 3d, 1684. 
Jt mufl be confeffed that the fuffrages in 
his favour were not determined by equity 
alone. The proteftion with which the 
monarch honoured him filenced the re- 
fentment which his epigrams had left at 
the bottom of feveral hearts} and the 

* gee Note XVIL 
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* 

fsifrended academiciails fhewed themfdvef 
in this matter lefs authors than courtiers* 
Not a fmgle black ball appeared againft 
him. In his difcourfe on reception, be 
did not conceal the furprife fo extraonB* 
nary and unexpired an honour excited in 
him, and he teftified his gratitude to the 
monarch flill more warmly than to bis 
aflfociates. It may readily be conceived 
that fuch a difcourfe was not greatly re- 
lifhed by the fociety ; but, what is more 
furprifing, it was but coldly received by 
the public, notwithftanding the fatbical 
air which tranfpired through the cuf« 
tomary compliments, and which woul4 
naturally gain it favour *, 

Though of a frank and blunt difpofi« 
tion, Defpreaux feldom carried with him 
into fociety the cauftic humour of which 
his writings are accufed- His converfa- 
tijon was mild, and, ^s he faid, ^^ without 
f* claws or talons.' ' Well-known a£ts of 

* Sec Note XVIII. 
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generofity, and the relief he frequently 
granted to indigent families, have caufed 
it to be faid of him, that '^ he was cruel 
" only in verfe." Yet the difinterefted- 
nefs he more than onqe difpjayed could 
not fhelter him from the imputation of 
avarice ; a calumny often proceeding from 
that clafs of men who know how to lofe, 
buf not to give, and who are ignorant 
that the want of economy, even with a 
beneficent temper, is a kind of theft from 
the unfortunate *. 

Defpreaux's refpefk for religion was 
pure and fevere. If lie has not, like a 
pious yerfifier in our days, made eight 
hundred epigrams againft the infidels, hq 
has at leaft fuffered no occafion to efcape 
him of rendering them ridiculous,efpecially 
thofe, who, incapable even of reafoning 
weakly, pretend to more incredulity than 
jlhey poITefs, " and in whom," faid he, 

• Sec Note XIX. 
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" error is ftill more a folly than it is a mifc 
** fortune *." In the praftice of religioa 
he difplayed as much difcernment^ as io 
his attachment to the creed of his &therSf 
Plain and fmcere in this pra£Uce as in all 
his other aftions, he never alloyed it either 
with hypocrify or vain fcruple. He was 
always the avowed apologift of public 
fpeftacles, though Lewis XIV. had early 
ceafed to attend upon them, and though 
Racine, as good a courtier as a Chriftian, 
had rigoroufly renounced chem. Det 
preaux even wrote fome pages in defence 
of the drama; a topic which has pro« 
duced fo many volumes for and againit, 
but upon which nothing better will ever 
be faid than the reply of a celebrate4 
preacher to a lady, who alked him if (he 
did any harm by going to the theatre ;-^ 
^' Madam, it is for you to inform me ii^ 
^« that point." 

♦ Sec Note XX. 
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Though Defpreaux preferved to hk 
death the Chriftian fentiments with which 
be had been penetrated during life, he, 
liowever, finiihed the fcene like a poet^ 
^d fpoke in yerfe to his lad moment. 
When he was afked what he thought of 
his condition, he anfwered in a line of 
^alherbe, 

Je fui8 vaincu du tcmpSy jc cede a fes outroges: 
Time 18 my victor, to his force I yield. 

Juft before he expired, he faw one of his 
friends enter the room, *' Good day, 
^* and adieu,'* faid he coldly ; *' it will 
" be a long adieu.-' Racine, on his 
death-bed, had taken a more tender 
leave of him. " I look upon it as a hap* 
" pinefs that I die before you," faid thi^ 
father of a family, who }eft a wife and fix 
children. 

Defpreaux died of a dropfy in the breaft, 
on March ii, 171 1, and by his will left 
jidnjioft all bis property to the poor. Hi| 

funeral 
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funeral was attended by a very numerotji 
company ; which gave a woman of the 
lower clafs occafion to fay, " He had 
" many friends then! yet they fay that he 
•* fpoke ill of every body." 

The reproach alluded to by this woman 
1$ that which chiefly preffes upon his me- 
mory, and which was mod urged againft 
him when living. He undertook to ^x* 
culpate himfelf in the difcourfe he prefixed 
to his fatircn, and the objeft of which is tp 
jiiftify literary fatire. This apology has a 
thoLifand times been re-echoed, and a 
thoufand voices have been raifed againft it. 
On this qucftion it will ever be impolllble 
to bring men of letters to an agreement, 
fmce two irreconcileable kinds of felfHove 
v/ili always be interefted in it ; that of 
authors, which will not patiently fubnxit to 
be ofiended ; and that of profelTed critics, 
eager to make ufe of the ready advantages 
which the trade of cenfure aflfbrds them. 
For (not to conceal the truth) the clafs of 

iatirica( 
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rfetirical writers will ever meet with encout^ 
r^gement pf a kind fittecj to favour the 
propagation of their fpecies. At all 
times there has been a fecret and general 
league of dunces againft men of wit, apd 
of mediocrity againft fuperiqr talents j— 
a kind pf fub-divifion pf the fecret and 
more extenfive confederacy of the poor 
againft the rich, the little againft the great, 
and the fervant againft the mafter. This 
league of dunces is, for the moft part, 
compofed of poltroons who have not* the 
courage to ftrike, but who are always 
ready to applaud thofe whofe bolder, but 
not ftronger hand, dares to aim random 
blows at the objefts of their envy. Satire, 
then, will ever be the talent of thofe who 
pofTefs no other ; fince, whether inge- 
nious or grofs, gay or fad, open or con- 
cealed, it will always give pain, and co'n- 
fequently always be read, and perhaps 
fecretly protefted. A writer of whom fo 
little is required, finds his pea ready 

every 
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every inftant to ferve him ; and he may 
confidently fay, on fitting down to bit 
work, 

Lc (lylc n'y fait ricn, 
Pourm qu'il foft mechant^ il fera toujoun bieiv 

To ftylc 'tis ncedlcfs to attend^ 
Put ga!l enoughy you gain your cod* 

We are far then from meaning peeviflily 
to refufe either this refource to mediocrity, 
for it is jufl; that every body fliould live; 
0r this trifling pleafure to the public, for it 
is jufl that every body fhould be amuficd ; 
but we would a(k, modeftly and without 
acrimony, whether, in countries where the 
prefs is not free, that is, where all ranks 
and conditions are not indifcriminately 
given up to cenfure and ridicule, it is 
piore juft to permit infult to be offered tq 
an eflimable writer who does honour to 
bis nation, than to a man in power who 
degrades it ? whether it is neceflary that 
jcriticifm, the utility of which no one diC- 

PlltCS| 
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putes, muft be harlh and cauftic in ordeir' 
to be ferviceable? whether fatire be not 
more apt to difcourage and (lifle abilities^ 
than criticifm to enlighten and ftrengthcn 
them ? whether a dozen fine lines of Def- 
preaux's " Art of Poetry'' are not more 
ufeful to the progrefs of the art, than all 
thofe in which the names of Chapelain and 
Cotin are fo frequently repeated ? Finally^ 
whether the public, even while amufing 
themfehres with an outrageous criticifm, 
ttfually efteem its author? and whether 
latire does not much more frequently 
bring contempt on him who makes it hif 
profeffion, than upon him who undergoes 
and defpifes it ? A peafant, fays Boccalini^ 
made his lord a prefent of a little chafT 
which he had with great pains feparated 
from a bufliel of corn : his lord blew 
away the chaff, and thus rewarded him 
for his labour. Defpreaux has himfeif 
given us to underftand what he thought 
of the trade of a fatirift, when addreffing 

" his 
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** hid genius/* {^fm ej^rit^ in the nintfi 
fatire, he fays of his own verfcs, 

A peine quelquefois je me force a Jes lircy 
Pour plaire a quelque ami que cliarme le fatyrei 
Qui me flattc peut-etre, & d*uo fouris moqueur, 
Rit tout haut dc POuvragei & tout bto de i' Auteun 

Rarely I bring the bafhful lines to light. 
Forced by fome friend whom fatire's ftrains delight« 
Who Tooths my pnde, and, with a roguiih glect 
Laughs at my work aloud^ and low, at me* 

By the lad couplet he defignated the 
abbe Furetiere, fo well known by his 
cauftic and malignant charafler^ which 
finally occafioned his difgrace and ruin. 
When Defpreaux read his firft fatire to 
this abbe, he perceived at every flroke a 
malicious fmile on Furetiere's countc* 
nance, and the expreflion of a fecret joy 
at the profpetl of a hoft of enemies rcadjf^ 
to fall on the author. " This is good," 
he cried, " but it will make a noife.** 
Defpreaux remarked this perfidious ap* 

probation^ 
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probation^ and perhaps it would have in- 
duced him to burn his fatires, were it not 
almoft impoflible, notwithftanding reflec- 
tions and examples, for a man to elude 
his natural temper and his deftiny. 

Though in the clafs of fatirical writers 
he was one of the leaft unjuft, yet he was 
far from being exempt from that kind of 
unfairnefs to which the profeflion is prone. 
He had always at hand, for the conveni- 
ence of his fatire, four or five different 
names, moftly of the fame meafure and 
rhyme, which he fubftituted to each other 
in his pieces, according as he was upon 
good or bad terms with the owners j and^ 
unluckily, mod of thofe who bore thefe 
names were very eftimable perfons *. 

The greatefl: mifchief produced by his 
fatires (if that can be called a mifchief 
which reatly injures no one) is their hav- 
ing given birth to a numerous fwarm of 

* See Note XXI. 
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wretched imitators, who, believing thcm^ 
fclvcs heirs of his art, are not fo even of 
his venom ; and who, to borrow a happy 
exprcffion of Montagnc's, *' try to be woric 
*^ men than they axe able/' Defpreauz^ 
were he to return among us, would blufh 
at the dwarfifh and deformed children 
who dare to call him father, and think to 
prove their defcent by wearing fome paltry 
(hreds of his livery. Men who verfify like 
Gacon, and who judge as they writej 
have been feen to afllime the poft of Icgif* 
lators of Parnaffus, where they would not 
be permitted to occupy the lowed ranks* 
To thefe unfortunate difciples, or rather 
apes, of a great man, might be applied 
what Saint-Pavin fays very unjuftly of 
tlieir maftcr : 

S'll n'cut mal parlc de pcrfonne. 
On n*t*ut jamais parle clc luu 

Hail he fpokcn ill of no one, lie would never haw 
been fpokcn of. 

For 
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For It IS neceffary to remark this diflferelice 
between Defpreaux and his unfortunate 
fucceffors — a difference entirely to their 
difadvantage : He began with fatires, and 
concluded with works that will be im- 
mortal ; they, on the contrary, begaa 
with contemptible works, and concluded 
with ftill more wretched fatires. We 
fliall add but two confiderations, borrowed 
from Defpreaux himfelf j:^ one may ferve 
as an encouragement to thofe wlio are.the 
objefts of fatire, the other as an ufeful 
piece of advise to thofe who exercife it* 
When he had given a new work to the 
public, and was told that the critics fpoke 
very harflily of it ; — " So much the 
*^ better," faid he ; " bad works are thofe 
*' of which nothing at all is fpoken*** 
He then recolledled the faying of an an- 
cient philofopher, " that genius would 
. '' indeed be proud of its glory, could it 
" hear the harmonious concert refulting 
" from the clamours of envy,'* On the 
VOL, I. u other 
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other handy when it was reprefented to 
Defpreaux, that if he attached himfdfto 
fatire, he would acquire enemies- who 
would keep a vigilant eye over his a£tions» 
for the purpofe of decrying them; 
« Well then/' he replied, *• I will aft 
** like an honeft man, and not fear them/' 
He did fo ; and thus gave a molt import- 
ant leflbn to all fatirifts. We fliall not 
determine whether the leflbn has been 
followed by thofe to whom it was fo ne- 
ceflary ; we fhall only recommend it to 
the faiirifts with whom our age abounds, 
ro confult their confciences on the fubjed. 
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NOTE I. 

DESPREAUX had three brothers dit 
tinguifhed for wit ; Boileau de Puimoriny 
who will be mentioned in the fequel of 
this note ; Giles Boileau^ to \;^hom a par- 
ticular note will be affigned ; and James 
Boileauy dodor of the Sorbonne,. and ca- 
non of the Holy Chapel. This James is 
known by a gre^t number of Angular 
works, fome of them by no means decent, 
which he wrote in Latin, *^ for fear,** 
faid he, " left the bifhops fhbuld con- 
" demn them/* This doftor loved the 
Jefuits no better than his brother the poet 
u 2 did} 
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did ; he defined them^ ^^ people who 
" lengthen the creed, and fhorten die. 
" decalogue." Several of his repartees 
and oddities are recorded. Arguing once 
in the Sorbonne againft the maintainer of 
a thefis, under whofe name a work had 
lately appeared of which he was not the 
author, he faid to him publicly, *' If yoa 
*^ had read your lad book, you would 
** not fupport the opinion I attacL" 
When reproached for the bad company 
he fometimes kept, he juftified himfelf by 
obferving that, " if it were neceflary to 
^' break with all reprobates, a man ran 
** the rifk of living alone." As dean of 
the chapter of Sens, it fell to him to ha^ 
rangue the celebrated prince of Conde, 
as he once pafTed through that city. This 
great commander was fond of feeing ora- 
tors difconcerted in his prefence ; a plea- 
fure rather belonging to a prince than a 
hero* He aSefted to flare at the dean, 
with a countenance meant to put him out. 

Boileau 
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Bbileau perceived it, pretended to be dif* 
turbed, and thus began his difcourfe: 
*' Your highnefs need not be furprifed at 
*^ feeing me tremble before you, at the 
^* head of a company of priefts ; were I 
** at the head of thirty thoufand foldiers, 
"I (hould tremble much more/* He 
had proved in a Latin work, written in 
his ufual rugged and whimfical ftyle, that, 
ecclefiaftics were as much forbidden to 
wear long as (hort habits ; whence he ap- 
peared on foot in the ftreets, with an ec* 
clefiaftical drefs that was neither long nor 
fhort. He had written another book, 
intitled " De Forma Chrifti," (on the 
perfonal figure of Chrift,) and he faid, 
refpefting this work, " It is a ridiculous 
'' thing that fo many vifionaries who have 
" taken upon them . to comment fcrip^ 
" ture, have applied to the Son of God 
" this paflage of I know not what pro* 
** phet, ' the faireft among the fons of 
u 3 ^^* men j 
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*^ men ;* I prove in my work, as deep 
*' as the day, that he was only a little 
" fellow like myfelf." Fond of appear^ 
ing fmgular in every thing, as he was 
once difputmg on a thefis of philofophy 
maintained at the college of Beauvais by 
the fon of the proteftant minifter Claude, 
who enjoyed a high reputation in his feft, 
he gave to the father, who was prefent, 
the title of " lUuftriflimus Ecclefiae Prin- 
*' ceps,'* as if he had fpoken of a bifliop. 
This excited great murmurs in the aflemr 
bly, and the doftor was obliged to make 
a written retractation, which the Sorbonqe 
printed. Such was the abbe Boileaa, 
who, as appears above, had neither the 
language nor the decorum of his pro- 
feflion. He probably difplayed early his 
rough difpofition, fince his father was ufed 
to fay of him, '' Jemmy will be nothing 
" but a libertine/^ But he was miftaken 
with regard to the doflor as well as to the 

poet; 
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poet ; for the abbe Boileau was always as 
regular in his morals, as he was free in 
his converfation and writings. 

Puimorin,the third brother of Defpreaux, 
but by a different mother, was alfo a man 
of wit, and befides very agreeable in the 
commerce of fociety ; but the love of 
pleafure detached him from literary pur- 
fuits. It was he who, upon being bitterly ' 
reproached by Chapelain with not know^ 
ing how to read, retorted, " I know it 
*^ but too well, fince you have begun to 
^^ print/' The death of Puimorin was 
occafioned by a circumftance equally me-f 
lancholy and Angular. Being once in a 
company of friends, they made an agree- 
ment that the firft who died fliould comq 
and acquaint the others of his condition. 
One of them dying foon after, Puimoria 
thought that he faw his apparition in the 
night, and was fo much affefted that hq 
fell into a mortal difeafe. 

M 4 We 
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We fliall fay nothing of another bro« 
ther, Jerom Boileauj regifter of parliament, 
a great gamefter, and a great hlafphemer 
vrhen he loft ; the buft)and of a peevifh, 
perverfe woman, whom Defpreaux has 
painted in feveral paflages of his fatire 
againft women. The poet, however, went 
to live with her after the death of her huf- 
band : but Ihe was not his wife. 

Defpreaux, whofe infancy fo little flat- 
tered the vanity of his relations, was very 
ill treated by them in his youth, efpecially 
by his brothers, who did not yet fear him, 
and who defpifed him too much to be jea- 
lous of him. The lodging appropriated 
to him in his father's houfe was a fort of 
lanthorn above the garret, whence he was 
afterwards brought down into the garret - 
itfelf ; which made him fay that his for- 
tune commenced with " a defcent into the 
" garret." He ufed to add, that if he 
had an offer of renewing his life on the 

conditioi) 
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condition of paffing again through the 
early part of his youth, he would prefer 
non-exiftence. Hence he was no believer 
in the common aflertion, that childhood 
is the happieft period of life. " Can 
** one," faid this lover of independence, 
** confider otherwife than as a great mif- 
^^ fortune, the perpetual vexation at this 
** age of never having one^s will ?'* It 
was to no purpofe to reprefent to him the 
advantages of a conftraint which prevents 
fo many follies in early life, ^' What 
*' avails it," he replied, " to know the ufe 
<^ of our chains when we have fliaken 
^' them off, if we feel only their weight 
*^ while we wear them?" It was not 
that Defpreaux thought the other periods 
of life more agreeable than that of in^ 
fancy: all appeared to him equally painful j 
youth for its tormenting paffions, manhood 
for its confuming cares, old age for its op- 
preffive infirmities ; and he feemed not 
far from the opinion of that philofopher, 

who, 
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who, on being afked what was the hap* 
pieft inftant of life, replied, ** the inftant 
« of quitting it."— « It would be diffi- 
** cult," Defpreaux further remarked, 
** to point out the beft feafon of life j one 
*' can only fay, it is fcarcely ever that 
** which is paffing while the quellion is 
« aflced." 

The only amufement of Defpreaux, fo 
ill treated at home, was fometimes to go 
to the great hall of the court of juftice, 
where he made the clerks merry with his 
pleafantries. Can it be believed that his 
enemies afterwards made a ferious charge 
againft him of this recreation ? 

NOTE II. 

The duke de Montaufier was accuf- 
tomed to exprefs himfelf with great 
acrimony againft fatire ; and faid, with a 
feverity almoft ridiculous on fo flight a 
fubjeft, that " it ftiould be fent to the 
" gallies crowned ^ith laurels." Such 

was 
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was the pumfliment denounced by thU 
ftoical courtier againft the rafh poet who 
had been fo audacious as to abufe Chape* 
lain and Cotin, and to difregard the pro^ 
te^lion with which he honoured them. 
This nobleman's enmity to fatire muft 
have m^de a ftfong impreffion at court ; 
-for Defpreaux, in one of his letters, feli- 
citates himfelf greatly on the fupport he 
experienced in this matter from his friend 
Felix, firft furgeon to the king. Expreff- 
ing regret for his lofs, he fays, " He was 
'' one of the firft who beftowe4 applaufe on 
" my rifmg follies, and who took my parf 
" at court againfl: the duke deMontaufier/' 
Nptwithftanding this declared averfion to 
fatires, the duke had himfelf written fatires 
in his youth ; and his real or fuppofed 
talent for this kind of compofition is the 
fubjecl: of part of the praife beftowed upon 
him by Minage, in a dedication prefixed 
to the colleftion of his poems. 
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§ 

NOTE III. 

Mademoiselle de Lamoignon, fifter 
to the firft prefident, whofe virtue was 
fimple, mild, and unaflfefted, never par- 
doned Defpreaux for his epigrams and 
fatires. " What V faid the poet to her, 
*' would you not permit me to write a 
« fatire againft the Grand Turk?"— - 
" No," flie replied, " he is a foverdgn, 
" and ought to be refpefted." — " But 
** againft the devil, at leaft," he rejoined. 
She was filent for a moment, helitating 
between her religion and her difpofition ; 
at length flie faid, " One ought never to 
" fpeak ill of any one." She difplayed 
her indulgent fimplicity on another occa- 
fion. The miflionary, Nicholas Feuillet, 
canon of St. Cloud, famous for the au- 
fterity of the morals he preached, was in- 
clined to corpulence, and had an air of 
rofy health which feemed at v^ance with 
the feverity of his doftrine. Defpreaux 

malicioufly. 
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malicioufly lamented this contraft to Ma- 
demoifelle de Lamoignon, who was very- 
fond of the preacher: " Oh !" fhe replied, 
^' I am told he is beginning to grow; 
« lean." 

Defpreaux loved to relate the following 
anecdote relative to his fatirical profeflion. 
— A good prieft to whom he was confeff- 
ing himfelf alked him his employment. 
" I am a poet/' — " A fad trade," faid the 
prieft ; " but what kind of poet ?" — " A 
" fatirift,"— « Still worfe ! and againft 

" whom do you write fatires ?" 

*' Againft the makers of operas and. ro- 
" mances." — " Oh ! as to that, it is all 
" very well," replied the prieft ; and ab- 
folution followed. The confeflion was 
not very fincere, nor the abfolution very 
fairly obtained ; but the poet*s confcience 
was fatisfied ; and had it required a better 
fecurity, he might have found !t in doftor 
Arnauld, who exprefsly undertook the 
apology of Defpreaux's moft violent fa- 
tire. 
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tire, that againft women. Amauld, in;- 
deed, underwent fome reproach on this 
account, and was obliged to become the 
apologid of his apology. But Defpreaux 
had beftowed many praifes on this dodor^ 
who was thereby, like the duke de Mon- 
taufier, rendered indulgent with regard 
to fatires of wtiich others were the tIc- 
tims. 

Though we attach lefs value to the fit- 
tires of Defpreaux than to his other works, 
we think it right, however, to render them 
a piece of jultice which perhaps even the 
author's friends have not fufEciently paid: 
this is, that the poet never attacks bad 
tafle and bad writers, but with the wea- 
pons of pleafantry ; and never fpeaks of 
vice and wicked men, but with indigna- 
tion. This difference in treating two dif- 
ferent objedts of fatire, is a proof of the 
goodnefs of his heart, and the fincerity or 
his virtue. 
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NOTE IV. 

Writers of great refpeftability have 
afferted that Defpreaux was without poetic 
rage {verve). They ought to have de- 
fined this expreflion, which has been ufed 
by different writers in very different fenfes. 
Leaving to thofe who have the happinefs 
of feeling it, and the talent of defcribing 
it, the determination of queftions refpeft- 
ing its nature, we fhall content ourfelves 
with quoting the equitable and luminous 
judgment concerning this poet's merit, 
contained in a paffage of a letter from Vol- 
taire to the late Helvetius. " I agree 
*' with you that Defpreaux is not a fub- 
*^ lime poet ; but he has very well done 
" what he undertook to do. He is clear, 
** eafy, happy in his expreffions j he fel- 
*' dom rifes, but he never falls ; nor in- 
" deed do his fubjefts admit of that ele- 
^^ vation of which yours are fufceptible. . . . 
^^ I Ihall therefore never ceafe to recom- 
n . " mend 
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" mend to you that art of writing which 
" he has taught fo well, that refped for 
" language, that regular train of ideas, 
*' that connexion, that eafy art with 
*^ which he leads on his reader, that na- 
tural air which is the refult of ge- 



a 



May we be permitted to add an obferv- 
ation which ftill heightens the merit of 
our illuftrious writer ? We are acquainted 
with feveral well-informed men of letters, 
who having in their youth but moderately 
reliflied the works of Defpreaux, efteem 
and love them more and more as they ad- 
vance in years. This is the natural and 
infallible effeft of that fund of truth, rea- 
fon, and good tafte, which charaderifes 
the produclions of this great poet, and 
which muft give the greater pleafure to 
readers, the more reafon and tafte are per- 
fected in their minds. The fame praife 
cannot be given to other verfifiers, even of 
great fame; fuch as John-Baptift Rouf- 

feau^ 
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feau, the idol of moft young poets, who, 
as they grow older, become cool to his 
produftions, becaufe their principal merit 
confifts in harmony, and the happy choice 
of words, which, great as it certainly is, 
addreffes itfelf more to the delicate ear 
than the thinking head. 

NOTE V. 

Not only did Defpreaux give Racine 
excellent advice refpefting his tragedies ; 
he gave him encouragement when their 
fuccefs did not correfpond with his hopes. 
Athaliah was little reliflied when printed 
for the firfl time. Racine honeftly be- 
lieved that he had miffed his fubjeft, and 
confeffed as much to Defpreaux ; who, 
on the contrary, maintained that he had 
never furpaffed his Athaliah. '* I. know 
*' what I affirm/* faid he ; " and the 
*' public will come about.*' The public 
has juftified Defpreaux, but not till fixty 
years had elapfed j and Racine died with- 

voL. I. X out 
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out fufpedUng that the Athaliah \ras hk 
mader-piece, as Quinault did with reTpeft 
to his Armida. Among other points of 
advice which Defpreaux boafted of having 
given to Racine, was that of always mak- 
ing the fecond verfe of a couplet before 
the firft. This, according to him, was 
one of the greateft fecrets in poetry for 
giving ftrength and meaning to verfe. 
This advice, excellent in itfelf, is reducible 
to that fimple rule, more known than 
practifed among poets, of never weak- 
ening the 6r(l line by the fecond ; a rule 
which is not even peculiar to poetry, fince 
good fenfe fhculd dictate to all writers, 
v> hether in verfe or profe, that the effeck 
of v.hat has been faid is deftroyed by fub- 
fjquent fceblenefs. Had Comeille fol- 
lowed this rule, he would not have fpculed 
his fublime " Qu'il mourut." We will 
not airirm that Racine has always rigor- 
oully praclifed this precept ; but we be- 
lieve that Defpreaux has never failed in it: 
— v/hich is no fniall praife. 
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NOTE VI. 
The populace, lefs able courtiers than 
Defpreaux, did not obferve the fame 
fhades in the applaufes they gave the king 
and his brother. When they returned 
together from the campaign in which 
Monfieur had conquered at Caflel, in all 
the places through which they paffed, the 
people cried, " Long live the king, and 
** Monfieur who has gained the battle !** 
The king did not forget it, and Monfieur 
gained no more battles. Defpreaux, who 
fo much valued himfelf on his addrefs in 
praifing the king^s brother " in a tone 
*' fomewhat lower" than the king, had 
been (till more fcrupulous with refpeft to 
the marflial de Luxembourg. In his ode 
on Namur is the following ftanza, ad- 
dreffed to the enemies of France : 

Loin le fermer de palTage 

A vos nombreux bataillons, 

Luxembourg a du rivage 

Recul6 fes pavilions. 

Quol ! leur feul afped vous glace ! fie. 

X 2 « Tell 
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'' Tell me," fays he in a letter to Racine, 
*' if you think I ought to mention M. de 
*' Luxembourg ? You are not ignorant 
** how delicate our matter is with refpeft 
** to thofe who are made fharers in his 
** praife/' The eulogy of the marflial 
de Luxembourg in this place is, however, 
extremely modeft, which probably gave 
the poet courage enough not to efface it. 
Doubtlefs, Racine, equally courageous with 
his friend in this conjunSure which ap- 
peared fo delicate in their eyes, was of the 
fame opinion. Our courtly poet was 
fometimes obliged, even in his praifes of 
the king, to ufe indireft expreflions, and 
almoft palliatives, when the objeft of praife 
was equivocal. Thus, in the following 
verfe of the epiftle on the paffage of the 
Rhine, 

Se plaint de fa grandeur qui I'attache au rivagc ; 
Laments the hcighth that chains him to the bank ; 

the author, with great art, eludes the re- 
proach that Lewis XIV. did not on this 
occafion put himfelf at the head of his 

troops, 
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troops, and was only a fpeflator of this 
famous paffage, of which he might have 
been the leader with great glory and little 
danger. 

It may be allowable here to quote an 
obfervation of a great king in our days, 
who himfelf commands his armies, and 
commands them effectually : '' It ought 
'^ not to be concealed, that war is made 
'* for kings, and not for their people; 
*' whence it is, at leaft, highly jufl: that 
** kings fliould fhare in its toils and dan- 
" gers.'* Would it not be (till better 
that, if poffible, war fhould never be made 
*' for kings," were it even to coft warlike 
princes a little of that glory which their 
fubje£l's could fo well do without * ? 

* It is impofliblc to fay more on this topic than 
our Cowper has done in a line and a half: 

War is a game, which, were their people wife. 
Kings fhould not play at. 

Transl. 

X3 
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NOTE VIL 

When Defpreaux had entirely retired 
from court, he exprefled himfelf more freely 
on our triumphs. Writing to his friendBrof- 
fette, he fays, ** The profperities of France 
<' cod the regifter dear ; and, if things go 
<< on thus, I am much afraid that three- 
^^ fourths of the kingdom will go to the 
** alms-houfe crowned with laurels." In 
another letter he fays,^^ Icannot enough ad- 
'^ mire the freedom of mind you and your 
^^ brethren of the academy of Lyons pre* 
*' ferve amid the misfortunes of the flatc; 
^' and I am delighted that you employ 
^^ yourfelves in difcuffions on the funerals 
^^ of the ancients, rather than in celebrat- 
*' ing the funeral of the public felicity, 
*' now long deceafed in France. It may 
" however be aflerted, that there is as 
" much philofophy at Paris as in your fi> 
'^ ciety i fince not a week paffes in which 
^^ operas are not thrice exhibited to a 

^grcat 
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" great concourfe of fpedators, and never 
*' were there fo many amufements, pro- 
** menades, and public diverfions." The 
French gaiety and frivolity, here fo well 
painted, went ftill further : epigrams and 
fongs continually appeared againft the king, 
his minifters, and generals, while people 
were crowding to the theatre of the Palais 
Royal to fing and applaud the old pro- 
logues of C^inault, which muft appear 
fomewhat ftrange after the battle of Blen- 
heim. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that, after all thefe difafters, Defpreaux 
had no appetite for eulogy. La Motte, 
however, though much inferior as a poet, 
fuccefsfully ventured, in a full academy, 
upon what had deterred the intrepid pane- 
gyrift of the monarch. He celebrated 
the conftancy of Lewis under his misfor- 
tunes ; and comprized his eulogy hi the 
noble and happy thought, that, to difplay 
the whole of his great foul, " le Ciel lui 
^' devoit des revers,** Heavea owed him 
a reverfe of fortune. 

X 4 
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NOTE VIII. 

In the focial parties frequented by Def- 
prcaux and la Fontsune, where topics of 
literature were difcuffed, thefe two emi- 
nent writers were not always of the fame 
opinion. They were difputing one day 
on the ufe of afidc fp.cches in dramatic 
works. Li Fontaine maintained tha( they 
violated probability ; DvTpreaux defended 
them by fuch reafons as he could find, 
good or bad. Seeing that his opponent 
did not yield, but grew ftill warmer in 
debate, he made no further anfwer but 
" la Fontaine does not know what he is 
*' taikhig about— la Fontaine has not 
" coininon fcnfc." La Fontaine conti- 
nued to fpcak without hearing a word* 
At lail Dcl'preaux, in a fit of laughter, 
cried out, " My friend, I have been abuf« 
" ing you here for an hour, and you have 
'' never perceived it ; can you now afErm 
" that ajide fpecchcs are improbable ? 
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NOTE IX. 

They who fo unjuftly reproach Det 
preaux with infenfibility to the value of 
Moliere, have forgotten that noble eulogy 
to his memory in his feventh epiftle, ad- 
dreffed to Racine ; with which they who 
are not fatisfied, muft be difficult in praife. 
That line of the " Art of Poetry/* iu 
which Defpreaux condemns Scapin's fack, 
has been quoted againft himj but the fuc- 
ceeding line, 

Je ne reconnois plus Pauteur du Mifanthropc, 
I lofe the writer of the Mifanthrope, 

fufficiently teftifies his efteem for Moliere* 
His criticifm on Scapin only proves hit 
averfion to farce, a kind of writing which 
Moliere himfelf did not value beyond iu 
due. Defpreaux's diflike of every thing 
ignoble, and efpecially of burlefque^ 
efcapcd him even at court, during the 
height of the widow Scarron's (Madame 

dQ 
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de Maintenon's) credit. He faid to the 
younger Racine, " Your father had the 
*^ weaknefs fomedmes to laugh over 
** Virgil Travefti, but he took care I 
^^ ihould not know it/' His high regard 
for Moliere was fhewn on a thoufand oc- 
cafions. Lewis XIV. once a{ked him 
what modern authors had bed fucceeded 
in comedy ? ^M know of none but Mo- 
" liere," he replied, « all the reft have 
*' written only farces.** Racine, who had 
quarrelled with Moliere, and was lefs juft 
to him than Defpreaux, reproached the 
latter with having been the only one who 
laughed at the firft reprefentation of 
♦* L* Avare** (the Mifer). " I efteem you 
•^ too much,** returned Defpreaux, •* not 
•* to believe that you yourfelf laughed, at 
** leaft inwardly.** The ftanzas he fait 
to Moliere on the " Ecole des Femmes,^ 
(School for Wives,) though not firft-rate, 
prove his approbation of that piece. Hi» 
principle, however, of always giving an 

ancient 
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ancient fome advantage over a modern^ 
made him affert that Terence was prefer- 
able to Moliere, from his judgment in 
knowing where to flop, and from not hav- 
ing, like him, disfigured his pieces with 
the jargon of peafants *• Such chara&ers 
then muft, apparently, be banifhed from 
the flage, fmce it would be difEcult to in- 
troduce them without making them fpeak 
their proper language. Moliere, fays 
Defpreaux, without thefe fpots, 

Peut-ctre de fon art cut emport^ Ic prix. 
Might of his art have borne the prize away. 

«« Who then," exclaims Voltaire, " (hall 
** have this prize, if it be with-held from 
^' MoUere?" 

* As Terence's plays are all tranflated from the 
Greeky and have their fcene laid in that country^ 
he could with no propriety introduce the Latin pro» 
vincialifmsy even had he been fo inclined. 

Transu 
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NOTE X. 

«« When I read you my works/* laid 
Defpreaux to a Maecenas, who thought 
himfelf a great critic, " it is not your cri- 
«* ticifms that I fear, but my own/' An- 
other amateur once complained to him, 
that he did not underftand fome paflages 
in his works : *' That is not my fault," 
retorted the poet. Yet although he em- 
ployed the greateft care about his verfes, 
fo as to have been years, it is laid, in mak- 
ing fome of them, and even in finding a 
rhyme ; and though, in order to juftify his 
ilownefs in publifliing, he often repeated, 
•* the public fhall not be informed of the 
*^ time I have taken ;" he was not fond 
of being told that his verfes were the pro- 
duct of labour. He even fatirized a ma- 
giftrate who had ventured to make this 
obfervation, but without direftly applying 
it as a reproach. Defpreaux was foon fen- 
fible of the injuftice into which too nice a 

felf. 
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felf-love had led him in this cafe, and he 
effaced the fatire in the fubfequent editions. 
But while he praftifed the precept he gave, 
*^ if I write four words, I expunge three/* 
he did not imitate other poets, who often 
make more changes than correftions : thifc 
dryiabour of fevere corredlion, often fatal 
to other works, only added new beauties 
to his ; and he could not be reproached, 
like many pretended matters, with having 
employed the plane till all the fubftancc 
of his pieces was abraded* Defpreaux's 
friend Chapelle ufed, with more wit thaa 
truth, to exprefs the toilfome exadlnefi 
with which he finiflied his verfes, by lay- 
ing, " You are an ox who mak^ his fur- 
'' row well." If Defpreaux was fo diffi- 
cult refpeding his own works, it may be 
fuppofed that he was not more indulgent 
towards thofe of others. He even criti- 
cifed with a degree of courage incredible 
in a courtier. Lewis XIV, one day fliewed 
him fome verfes which he had been mak- 
I ing> 
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ing, and afked the poet his opinion of 
them. ** Skcy^ replied Defpreauz, ** no- 
^^ thing is impoffible to your majefty; 
^ you wifhed to make bad verfes, and 
•• you have fucceeded/* We might in 
this place examine an aflertion of Def* 
preaux, Avhich has more than once been 
repeated by others, ** that the great merit 
** of poetry is to exprefs fmall things with 
•' dignity;** but this difcuffion would 
carry us too far. Suffice it to iay, that 
when the poet, from the nature of his fub- 
jed, is obliged to exprefs common things^ 
he ought, without doubt, to do it in a dig- 
ni6ed manner ; but that his real merit is 
to exprefs nobly things worth the pains. 

NOTE XL 

In Defpreaux's Works (ed. 1 747, torn, v.) 
is printed the fatire, ** A fon Efprit," (to 
his Genius,) written by him in profe, and 
beneath it, is printed the fame in verfe. 
This comparifon of the pifture with its 

(ketch 
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(ketch may be of great ufe to young writ* 
ers ; and this is one of the fervices that 
the commentators on our poet, who are nu- 
merous, have rendered to literature. One 
of the latefl has had the unfortunate pa- 
tience to coUefl: all the former ones, and 
bury the author's fmall volume under a 
heap of notes in five large volumes, which 
might be called a Defpreaux Variorum. In 
this mafs of rubbilh are contained even the 
very middling Latin verfes which Def- 
preaux wrote in his youth. He foon re- 
nounced this futile employment, and chofe 
rather fb be the rival of Horace in French, 
than his ape in "a dead language. He had 
little efteem for the Latinifts of our days ; 
and had even compofed a dialogue on this 
fubjedt between Horace and fome modern 
Latin poets ; but he fuppreffed this dia- 
logue in his lifetime, through regard for 
two or three collegians who had taken the 
trouble of putting into Latin verfe his Ode 
on Namur. More than one man of letters 

had 
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had done the fame honour to other pieces 
of Defpreaux. A profeflbr of the univer- 
fity, fince reftor of St. Come in Paris, 
even tranflated almoft all his works into 
Latin verfe. The approver of this tranf- 
lation, printed forty years ago, and now 
almoft forgotten, affures us that Def- 
preaux honoured it with his favour, ** not 
" being able to deny that the Latin ex^ 
** preflions often gave a ftrength and 
" beauty to his thoughts which they had 
*' not in the original.** The dialogue 
above mentioned gives us great reafon to 
doubt of the fincerity of the compliment ; 
for it appears in many parts of Defpreaux's 
letters to Broflette, v/hat he thought of 
modern Latin poetry. " You know," 
fays he, " that I fet but a flight value 
** upon it, prepoffeffed as I am with an 
** opinion of the impoffibility of writing 
*^ well in any language but one's own. • • • 
** It is a ftrange undertaking to write in 
*^ a foreign tongue, when we have not 

" converfed 
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*^ coiiverfed with the natives oif the cdun* 
" try J and I am perfuaded that if Te- 
** rence and Cicero were to return to th^ 
** world, they would heartily laugh at 
•* the Latin works of fuch as Fernel, San* 
^^ azzaro, and Muret. . • ^ . . ^ The Latin 
" verfes you have fent appear to me wor- 
" thy of Vida and Buchanan^ but not of 
** Horace and Virgil j for how fhould 
*^ we equal thefe great men in a language 
" of the pronunciation of which we are 
^' ignorant * ?'^ 

Amid 

* TLe queftion concerning the value of modem 
Latin poetry, which the principal French writers, 
commonly but fuperficial claflic fcholars, feem to 
have agreed in determining on the negative fide, has 
for a contrary reafon, been differently decided by the 
inoft eminent literary charaAers in England. Yet 
furely, prejudice apart, good fenfe and good tafte 
muft finally concur in condemning a wafte of effort 
upon attempts to do that in a dead and foreign 
language, very imperfedlly and unfatisfaAorily, 
which, in a living and native one, may be done fo as 
to give univerfal pleafure^ and challenge imequivocal 

VOL. I. V applaufc. 
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Amid the trafh heaped together by the 
commentators of Defpfeaux, ftudents of 
literature may be ufefully employed in no- 
ticing the variations of thofe paffag^s which 
the author has correfted. Nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to form the tafte, than at- 
tempting to detect, in the correfUons of a 
sreat writer, the motives of thofe decrees 
which he has pronounced againft himfeif. 
Another ufeful fer\ace done in the notes is, 
the care taken to quote thofe paffiiges in 



nppla.ife. It is remarkable, that they who haie 
fpoken the moil warmly in favoorof modem attempts 
\\\ Latin veiTification, have widely differed in thetr 
opinion as to the merit of particular performances ; 
thereby teflifying that there exifts no pofitive cri- 
terion of its excellence to a modem ear and judgment. 
That fome of oor beft poets in their vernacular 
tongue, (hould alfo have diftinguifhed themiehcs m 
the compofition of Latin verfe, was a natural con» 
iVqnence of our eftablifhed modes of education ; but 
it may be fafcly afhrmed, that the general reputation 
ci\ ai; English writer, in verfe or in profe, will nerer 
b*. lakr^n from his Latin exercifes. Transl. 

the 



the ^ciefits which Defpreailx has tran^ 
lated, geneially with great fuccefs. Far 
from being afliamed of thefe thefts, he 
was accuftomed to defy bis critics to fteal 
in the fame mamier. 

NOTE XII. 

The extravagance of father Hardouin 
is well known^ who aiferted^ that the 
greater number of the mafter-pieces of an- 
cient Rome were made- by monks of the 
thirteenth century, " I know not how 
•^ that may be/* faid Defpi«auK> " but 
'^ though I am not extraordinarily fond of 
^^ monks, I (bould have been wdil pleafed 
•• to have lived with brother TibuUus, 
** brother Juvenal, Dom Virgil, Dom Ci- 
** cero, and the reft/^ He ufed aMb to 
affirm^ that it was he who had in a great 
meafure brought Horace into reputation. 
•*' Before my time," faid he, " his odes 
^' alone were talked of. I read Ins iatires 
^^ and epiflles, and finding them full of 
V a *• beautic.% 
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^< beauties, I fet about writing in the (ame 
" way. Every body then had an indiDa- 
'* lion to read their Horace over again ; 
** and this was the caufe of the quick iak 
*' of Dacier'sy who was unable, with all his 
•* efforts, entirely to fpoil the original *." 

NOTE XIII. 

Among the moft efteemed works of 
Dcfprcaux, there is one of which we have 
not fpoken in his eulogy, becaufe the mat- 
ter ii not his, and moreover, it is written 
in prole. This is his tranflation of Lon- 
ginus's " Treatife on the Sublime." Our 
poet's enemies have cenfured it for mif- 
takes in the author's meaning ; a eridciim 

* If this boafl of Defpreaux it true, it mnft gire 
a llrange idea of the levity of the French naUon, 
which could be fo long in acquiring a relifli for |ueces 
fo diflinguiflied for good fenfe and agreeable moim- 
Hty. But his every bwfy probably only included the 
luperfkial wits and fafhionaUe amateun of the day. 

TaAKSL. 

perhaps 
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perhaps hazarded without fufEcient proof. 
But they ought to have added, had they 
meant to be juft^ that the work is read 
with much profit and pleafure, as well on 
account of the merit of the original, which 
contains excellent precepts of eloquence, 
2^s of that of the tranflation, written with 
purity and corredfaiefs, though fomewhat 
deficient in grace and elegance. It is ren-* 
dered particularly valuable, by the tranf- 
lations which Defpreaux has given in very 
fine verfe of paflages in Homo' and other 
Greek poets, quoted by Longinus; and 
likewife by the notes added to the verfion, 
mod of which contain the foundeft deci* 
fions in matters of tafte, and the pureft 
principles of literstfure. It were only to 
be wifhed that Defpreaux, who often has 
juftice on his fide in repelling the attacks 
made by Charles Perrault upon Homer 
and Pindar, had not determined to juftify 
thefe two gr.eat poets in every thing, but 
had honeftly eqnfeffed that they were 
Sometimes in the wrong, 
Y3 
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NOTE XIV. 

The decided and unchang^g tafta 
which Defpreaux fhewed for the works 
of Voiture is unaccountable to thofe who 
adopt his other judgments on authors. 
They endeavour to excufe him by calling 
it a juvenile error, and faying, that his 
averfion to the tumid and declamatory 
ftyle of Balzac had caufed him to lean too 
far towards its oppofite. But if he was an 
enemy to inflation, he was no lefs fo to 
the affectation of wit ; and he is accufed 
of never having retracted the prailes he 
had lavifhed upon an author to guilty of 
this fault. He feems, however, at length 
to have felt fome remorfe on this account. 
In the laft of his pieces, on the ** Equi- 
** voque,** he has a couplet on Voiture's 
^^ cold play of words, which is no longer 
^^ admired */' but at the fame time be calk 
him a ^^ charming '' author, and r^ets 
the injury done by this inflpid ornament 
to his *^ divine works/' This half retraor 

tatioQ 
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ration fatisfied neither his enemies nor hi9 
friends, who thought good tafte violated 
by his exaggerated praifes of Voiture. 

NOTE XV. 

He ftrongly exprefled his efteem for 
Arnauld by his free and fomcwhat harfli 
reply to father Mallebranche, who, fpeak- 
ing to him concerning his difpute with 
that doftor on ideas, aflerted that his anta- 
gonift had never underftood him. ** Ahl 
** father," faid Defyreaux, *' who then 
** do you fuppofe fhould und^ftandyou?** 
-With a little more information, and a little 
lefs prepofleffion for his friend, Defpreaux 
would have confefled, that in this warm, 
but empty difpute, neither of the doughty 
metaphyficians underftood each other. 

Defpreaux's affedion for the Port-Royal 
extended even to the nuns who inhabited 
this monailery, where they led a life of the 
greateft hardihip and mortification. When 
it was told him that the king was violently 
Y 4 irritated 
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irritated at the refiftance made by didb 
poor nuns to the fignature of the too fa- 
mous Bull, and that he meant to trett 
them uith the greateft rigour, '^ How," 
replied he, ^^ will the king contrive to 
^< treat them more hardly than they treat 
« themfelves?" 

NOTE XVI. 

At the appearance of Defpreaux't 
'' Epiftle on the Love of God/' which 
the Jefuits were weak enough to take as 
an attack upon themfelves, one of the 
members of the fodety wrote an epigram, 
in which he limited the poet's merit to- 
that of copying the ancients: it ended 
vnih the farcaftic (Iroke, that, ^< for the 
^^ love of Defpreaux, it were to be wifiied 
^^ that Horace had written on the love of 
^^ God." Defpreaux replied by another 
epigram, in which he aflured the Jefuits 
that he had taken his epiftle on the love 
of God, neither from Horace, nor from 
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the writings of the Society. Thefe red* 
procal attacks ; the epithet of " devouring 
^* wolves," by which Defpreaux had 
clearly enough marked out the Jefuits, in 
his epitaph on dodor Arnauld ; the mix* 
ture of fweet and four with which thefe 
fathers expreifed themfelves concerning 
Defpreaux, in their journaj; his eulogy, 
on all occafions, of the "Provincial Let. 
^' ters," which he celebrated as the b^ft. 
written work in the French language ;— ^ 
all thefe indired ftrokes given and re« 
ceived on each fide, maintained betweeii 
the poet and the fociety ^ fmothered dif^ 
fenfion, which would have ended in opeft 
war, had not the fociety as much dreaded 
the farcafms of the poet, as the poet 
could fear the credit of the fociety. To- 
wards the clofe of his life, Defpreaux, 
wearied with quarrels^ and defirous only 
of tranquillity, made his peace with the 
Jefuits, great and fmall, without e:2pcep- 
tion. He wrote to Broffette, " You may 

^* affurc 
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<< aflure the Jefuits of Lyons, that I (hall 
^ not henceforth write againft any indi* 
<« vidual of their fociety, in which, though 
^^ greatly attached to the memory of 
^^ M. Arnauld, I have always had illuf* 
^^ trious friends." In another letter be 
fays, ^^ I have without difficulty agreed 
^^ to a reconciliation with the journalifts 
« ofTrevoux:" 

Aujourd'hui vicus: lion, je fuiit doux 8c tnutaUe. 
An aged lion now, I'm tame and mfld. 

The journalifts were not fo faithful to the 
treaty as the poet ; and continued to 
launch frequent and difguifed (hafts againft 
him, of which, for the fake of repofe, he 
chofe to remain ignorant. 

He had fometimes fmart converfations 
with Bourdaloue. This father making 
one day in his prefence fome trite jokes 
that favoured of the monk and prieft, on 
the proverbial madnefs of poets, Defpreauz 
replied, ^^ I well know, father, i^ the wit 

** that 
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" that has been uttered on this fubjefl: ; 
** but if you will come with me to the 
*' mad-houfe, I will engage to find you 
** ten preachers for one poet; and you 
-^* will fee at all the cells nothing but 
** hands coming out of the windows, 
^' dividing their difcourfes into three 
^« heads." 

Our poet's difrelifli for Jefuits extended 
itfelf to monks in general, whom he did 
not fpare on occafion. Faffing by Ci- 
teaux, he was very well received by the 
inhabitants of this rich abbey, who Ibewed 
him the whole convent. One of them re» 
quefted him to fhew them the place where, 
according to his " Lutrin," Mollejfe (lux- 
urious indolence) had her lodging. ^' Shew 
^' it me yourfelves, my good fathers,** 
faid he, ^' for you keep her carefully 
^* locked up.'' 
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NOTE XVII. 

Despreaux, like many other authors, 
had the greateft paternal fondnefs for fome 
of his lead eflimable works. Beiides the 
tirefome epiftle " on the Love of God," 
now read by Janfenifts alone, he had a 
particular affeftion for that languid child 
of his old age, the fatire on the " £qui- 
*' voque/* In this piece, alfo, the mora- 
lity of the Jefuits was indireSly attacked ; 
and thefe fathers having by their felicit- 
ations obtained a prohibition from the 
king of its being inferted in the new edi-^ 
tion Defpreaux was preparing of hi^ 
works, he rather chofe to relinquifh the 
edition than deprive it of fuch an orna- 
ment. He was fcarcely lefs partial to his 
*^ Satire on Women/* which criticifm 
and tafte are far from ranking among his 
beft performances. It is faid that this fa- 
tire was the offspring of chagrin on the 
pccafion of his being robbed of a miftrefs 

in 
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In his youth by a moufquetaire ; though 
the younger Racine afferts, that an acci- 
dent in his childhood had for ever pre- 
cluded in him any thoughts of love or 
marriage. In this piece he was incautious 
enough to fay, fpeaking of virtuous and 
refpeftable women, 

Dans Pans, il eft vrai, fi je fais bien compter, 
II en eft jufqu'k trois que je pourrois citer. 

In Paris, if I know to reckon well, 

The names of three, perhaps, the miife might tell. 

He added, " in ftriftnefs, perhaps, there 
** may be more/* He took great care, how- 
ever, to place Madame de Maintenon at 
the head of thefe three female prodigies, 
leaving the two others to be gueffed at. 
But notwithftanding the meafures he had 
taken to fecure for his work a proteftion 
fo powerful, the outcry againft this fatire 
was fo violent an.d general, that, inured as 
he was to criticifm and abufe, he ' was 
almoft diflieartened by the fliafts that fell 

upon 
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upon him from all quarters* Racine Sd 
his utmoft to confole him. ** Take cou^ 
** rage/' faid he, " you hate attacked a 
** very numerous body which confifts only 
" of tongues, and the ftorm will pals 
" over/' It did fo, but the fucceeding 
calm has not reflored the work ; and the 
" Satire againft Women " retains, if we 
may fo exprefs it, ihe /cars of the violence 
it underwent at its firft appearance. 

Racine had caufed him to expunge 
from this fatire a fcore of verfes, well 
written indeed, but difgufting from the 
piSure they contained of the wife of the 
lieutenant-criminal Tardieu, celebrated, as 
well as her hufband, for fcandaloua ava^ 
lice. After Racine's death, paternal af- 
fection reftored the verfes. But if the 
fatirical (Irokes againft women in this piece 
are not always delicate, and in the beft 
tafte, the work at leaft affords a proof of 
moral ftriClnefs not ufual in a poet. A 
philofopher on his death-bed felicitated 

himfelf 
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himfelf for never having thrown ridicule 
" on the fmalleft virtue ;" and Def- 
preaux, " for never having oflFended mo- 
** rals/* — " Happy/* fays the younger 
Racine, ^' could he have added — nor in- 
** dividuals.'* This laudable feverity of 
morals, in his life and writings, has given 
him the furname of the chq/ie^ a piaife 
which he (hares with Virgil. 

NOTE XVIII. 

Lewis XIV. had laid down to himfelf 
a rule, highly worthy of him, and import- 
ant to the freedom of eledions ; — never to 
didate to the Academy the members they 
were to choofe. He wifhed them, how- 
ever, to caft their eyes on Defpreaux ; but 
he abftafned from declaring it. Defpreaux 
was a competitor with la Fontaine, whofe 
rare talents and good-nature gained him a 
majority of votes. The king delayed his 
approbation of the eleftion of la Fontaine, 
apparently from fcruples occafioned by 
3 his 
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his obfcene " Tales/' but really becaniif 
he would have been better pleafed had 
they elefted Defpreaux. The Academy^ 
who gueffed the true motives of the mo* 
narch's fcruples, nominated Defpreaux 
foon after ; and the king, fully approving 
his eledion, confented al(b to that of kt 
Fontaine *• 

NOTE XIX. 

After the death of Colbert, the pen-* 
fion which be had caufed to be giyea to 
Corneillewas fupprefled, though this gres^ 
man was poor, old, fickly, and dymg. 
Defpreaux flew to the king to prevaii upon 
him to reftore the penfion. He offered te 
facrifice his own, as he could not, he laid^ 
without blufhing, receive a penfion from 
his majefty, while a man Hke ComeiUe 

* This ftory clearly fhcws the effecl of mixing ttc 
concerns of literature wiili the intcrefts of a court. 
A Royal Academy or Society can never be a rcaOy 

independent one. Transl. 

was 
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Was deprived of one. The king fent two 
hundred louis to Corneille, which were 
taken to him by a relation of Defpreaux. 
The Jefuits deny that this a£t of benefi- 
cence was performed by the poet, and 
attribute it to father de la Chaife; but 
they alone do this honour to their aflb- 
ciate. The teftimony of Bourfault, who 
relates the fad in his letters, and yet did 
not love Defpreaux, fufficfis to refute them. 
Our poet's difintereftednefs with regard 
to Patru, whofe library he purchafed, leaV^ 
ing him the ufe of it as long as he lived, is 
well known. His enemies have reproached 
him with having fpoiled this aft of genero- 
fity.by the following epigram : 

Je Paffiftai dans Pmdigence; ' 

II ne me rendit jamais rien ; 
Mais quoiqu'il me diit tout fon bien. 
Sans peine il fouffroit ma prefence : 
O la rare reconnoilfance ! 

" I afllfted him in his indigence ; he never repaid 

«* my favours ; but though he was indebted to me 

" for all he poiFcffed, he could endure my pre- 

** fence: — What an uncommon inftance of gratitude!** 

VOL. U Z Thi$ 
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This epigram is only a ftroke againft in- 
gratitude in general, and does not regard 
Patru, vvhofe friend Defpreaux continued 
to be, after he had laid him under obliga- 
tions *. 

On another occafion, Defpreaux re- 
fimded all the revenues of a benefice he 
had poflefled eight years, becaufe he had 
not fulfilled its duties. This facrifice, it 
is true, denotes fcru.puloufnefs as much 
as difintereflednefs ; but a mifer would 
not have fuch fcruples. 

• It is, perhaps, rather a thought, and a juft one, 
on the conftraint often prevaih'ng in the intercourfc 
between the benefadlor and the obh'ged perfon ; and 
the exclamation with which it concludes is meant as 
real praifc. It is to be remarked, that the epigram 
was not written till after Patru's death, and that his 
name does not appear in its title, though probably 
the poet had him in view. Tran l. 
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NOTE XX. 

i Despreaux's refpeft for religion went 
further (which is faying a great deal) than 
his refpeft for the ancients. In order to 
juftify a line againft Socrates in his fatire 
on the " Equivoque," which was near 
coiling him the friendfhip of Monfieur and 
Madame Dacier, he faid he could find no 
greater viftim to offer up to Chriftiariity, 
than the hero of pagan philofophy *. His 
writings every where difplay the pious 
fentiments with which he was animated. 
He had a particular averfion to thofe men 
who, as he faid, " imagine they do not 
" believe in God, and are made for the 
" belief of apparitions and legends j" 
who, in a word, affefting incredulity ra- 

* The line is, indeed, a moft malignant one ; and 
the notion of immolating the moral charaAer of a 
pagan phllofopher to the caufe of Chriftianity, feems 
to breathe little of the fpirit of the Chrlllian rdigion. 

Traksl. 
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ther through vanity than conviftion, de- 
ferve the ridicule even of thofe who enter- 
tain the fame incredulity from principlei 
Yet, in his attempts to make pretended 
freethinkers ridiculous, it has happened to 
Derpreaux,either through fatality or poetical 
inattention, to place their impieties in a 
kind of equivocal light, which might have 
rendered his fincerity fufpefted, if it could 
have been fo. Thus, in fpeaking of Arian- 
ifm, he fays, addreffing himfelf to the 
•* Equivoque," 

Tu fis dans une guerre & fi trifte & fi longuc, 
Perir tant de Chretiens, martyrs d'une diphthonge« 

By thee, the martyrs to a diphthong's nght. 
Whole hofts of Chrillians fell in crael fight. 

It is well known that, in fact, two words 
differing only in a diphthong, but to which 
the church attached two very different 
meanings, were the foundation of the 
whole difpute between the Arians and Ca- 
tholics. Defpreaux felt that the expreffion 

'* martyrs 
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** martyrs to a diphthong** feemed to 
throw an equal ridicule upon b.oth parties, 
and haftened to corred it. 

He had alfo faid, in his firfl fatire|^ fpeak- 
ing of an infidel, 

Et riant — du fentiment commun,^ 
Preche que trois font trois^ & ne font jamais un ; 

And holds, whatever the vulgar faith may be. 
That three are never one, but always three : 

And fomewhat lower. 

Pour moi qui fuis plus fimple, &• que l'?nfi?r etonnc,. 
For me, a fimple man, whom hell affrights^ 

In Satire VIII. fpeaking of the fuper- 

ftitions, we fee them,' fays he, 
Des fan tomes en I'air combattre leurs defirs, 
Et de vains arguments chicaner leurs plaifirs. 

With airy phantoms their defires teftrain. 
And cavil at each joy with rcas'nings vain. 

Hia friend and oracle Arnauld made him 
alter thefe laft lines. " Expunge this," 
faid he ; " you will pleafe a few libertines 
" by it, and lofe men of worth who, wifh 
^' to read you." 

23 
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NOTE XXI. 

The friends of Defpreaux having, it is 
faid, rcprcfented to him that the name of 
Cotin was too often repeated in the ninth 
fatire, he replied, " Well, let us fee ; 
" I confcnt to expunge it whenever it 
*' fccms fuperfluous/* The fatire was read 
through; but the name of Cotin appeared 
every where fo well placed, that the vote 
was always for letting it ftand. This ftory, 
if true, would only prove that the^fre- 
quent repetition of the name of Cotin 
might have fome humour in it, at a time 
when it was become a fort of bye- word, 
ard when Cotin was feen every day by the 
public, who loved to laugh at him j but 
ill our time, when Cotin is completely 
dead, the repetition becomes rather tire- 
fome. Satirifts, even the firft of the clafs, 
would foon be out of conceit with iheir 
performances, could they fee how indif- 
ferent the public become to them, when 

the 
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the little plcafure of malignity is once over. 
Racine, Corneille, 'Moliere, &c. had vo- 
lumes of fatires written againft them while 
living ; but who is now acquainted with a 
fmgle one amongd them ? Even the fa- 
tires of Defpreaux would have few mo- 
dern readers, if they were wholly com- 
pofed of farcafm^ againft Chapelain and 
Cotin, and if the author had not inter- 
fperfed them with excellent maxims of 
tafte, embelliQied with the mod elegant 
verification. Though fometimes unjufl 
towards the objects of his cehfures, he had 
often the courage and equity to do them 
juflice. He has applauded an ode of 
Chapelain, and fome verfes of Perrault. 
He even granted his enemies another con- 
folation; he profited by their criticifms 
when he thought them well-founded. He 
did not difddn, however, fometimes to 
give them another anfwer ; that of ufing 
his credit to impofe filence upon them. 
Bourfault, who neither wanted parts nor 

merit^ 
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merit, though without literature, had writ- 
ten a comedy again tl Defpreaux, intitled, 
" The Satire of Satires." Defpreaux. 
f'^llicited an order of parliament, by which 
iti, reprefentation was prohibited. But he 
had (hewn himfelf fo indifferent to all 
other attacks upon him, that there is 
reafon to believe Bourfault's fatire to have 
been ftill more fevere upon his perfon 
than his works ; in which cafe he cannot 
be blamed for having claimed the protect 
tion due to all citizens againft being ca- 
lumniated on the theatre. In common 
cafes he acquiefced in the law of retalia- 
tion ; and had even faid, in the prefacQ 
to his fatires, fpeaking in the perfon of his 
bookfeller, " I am direfted to inform thofe 
" who mean to fatirize, that they need 
" not conceal themfelves : I affure them 
*' that the author will not cite them before 
" any other tribunal than that of the 
'' myfes/* 

Bourfauk, 
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Boblrfault, a man without gall or envy, 
after his quarrel with Defpr^aux, (hewed 
him a civility on a particular occafion 
which difarmed the fatirift, who effaced his 
name from his works, and fubftituted 
fome other ending in aut. Among thefe 
names was that of Hefnaulty whom Def- 
preaux himfelf reckoned one of the befl 
verfifiers ; and in order to juftify himfelf 
for having given him a place in his fatires,, 
he faid, that he had firft put Bourfaiilt^ 
then Perraiilty with both of whom he was 
afterwards reconciled ; and that he found 
no other name to fubftitute than that of 
Hefnault, who died in 1682, and was out 
of the way of complaint. This, to fpeak 
in the language of lawyers, is a very edify- 
ing example of covimutative jiiftice. 

He made occafionally other alterations 
of names on a fimilar account ; as that of 
the abbe de Pure inftead of Menage. He 
treated in this manner his brother Gilles 
Boileau^ paymafter of the annuities, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, and a man 
9 of 
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of wit. This brother did not love Dcf- 
prcaux, of whom it is faid he was jealous^ 
and whom he diflikcd for his treatment of 
Chapelain and Cotin, both honoured with 
his friendfhip. Defpreaux had however a 
great eft com for his brother ; for in com- 
plaining of him, he fays. 

En lul jc trouvc un excellent autcur, 
Un pc)^te agrtaiiL', un tris-bon oratcur, 

M:::^ K- i:*y lion. J puint un frere. 

In him each various gift combin'd, 

Poet and oiator I find, 

Aiiu i.ll, except a brother kind. 

Wearied at length with his conduft to- 
wards him, Defpreaux made him the fub- 
jecl of a very fevere and unjull: epigram. 
BccoPuir.g afterwards reconciled with this 
brother, he not only put another name to 
the epigram, but after the death of Gilles 
Boileau, he gave an edition of his works, 
adding a preface, in which he fays, " that 
" they will have the fate of the .^Ineid, 
" Willi which Virgil alone was dillati^fied/' 

This 
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This was repaying extravagant criticifm with 
extravagant praife. Profeffed fatirifts are 
fubjedt to thefe unpleafant felf-contradic- 
tions, which muft' be pardoned them as 
poets, or rather as men. 

Such are the faults, flight enough in 
fubftance, which perhaps may juftly be 
imputed to Defpreaux as a fatirift, after 
we have rendered him all due homage 
' as a great poet, and as the legiflator of 
tafte *, 

* Thefc faults may not to all appear equally flight. 
They certainly indicate an acrimonious and unfeeling 
cliaradler, a high conceit of his pwn powers and con- 
feqiiencc, and an unpardonable difregard of the hap- 
plncfs and reputation of others. There are many 
points of refemblance between Defpreaux and his 
brother-fatlrlft Pope ; but if the Engh'fh poet had as 
innch caufticity as the French, and more peevifh irri- 
tability, he feems to have had a more feeh'ng heart, 
and a nicer fenfe of juflice, Transl.' 

THE END OF THE FIR5T VOLUME. 
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